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THE YEW TREE. 


Ir would be purposeless to inquire how 
long the yew tree will live. That it is the 
most long-lived tree which flourishes in 
Northern Europe seems certain, though, 
if a discussion were ventured upon as to the 
relative years of life awarded to the yew 
and the oak, the partisans of the latter would 
have not a little to say on behalf of their 
favourite. There is no evidence which de- 
monstrates that the oldest of existing yews 
were living in the Roman time, but it 
does not seem improbable that there may 
be some which, as young trees, were growing 
around heathen places of mystic ceremonial 
and in the resting-places of the dead ere 
Christianity reached our shores. 

That there are yews as old as the introduc- 
tion of Christianity into our island seems al- 
most certain. Dr. Rock took great interest in 
the matter, and in his ‘ Church of our Fathers’ 
(1st ed., vol. ii. p. 320) he gave a long and 
valuable note on the subject. He directed 
attention to the fact that the tree in the 


churchyard of Aldworth in Berkshire is 
probably one of the largest in England. 
Evelyn left exact measurements of some of 
the most noteworthy yews with which he 
was acquainted, and I believe he recorded 
the dates when they were made. At the 
time that Candolle visited this country 
he measured these trees once more, and, 
comparing his measurements with those of 
one si came to the conclusion that in this 
country the diameter of the yew increases 
at the rate of one line a year. In the 
summer of 1841°Dr. Rock visited the Ald- 
worth yew, and he found it to have increased 
half a yard in girth since 1760, when its 
measurement was given in the ‘ Beauties 
of England.’ Dr. Rock pointed out that if it 
grew with regularity it must have been 
planted in a.p. 460. As we know from 
Bede’s ‘ Ecclesiastical History’ that after 
St. Augustine came to England it was the 
custom to appropriate the religious build- 
ings of the pagans to Christian uses, we may 
be sure that their burial-grounds were taken 
over also. I believe, indeed, that un- 
doubtedly heathen graves have been found 
in churchyards, though I cannot at the 
present time mention a confirmatory in- 
stance. When yews were found growing 
in pagan burial-places, it is most unlikely 
that they would be destroyed or in any 
way injured. It is far more probable that 
the trees would be carefully protected. 
As there is no doubt that in later times 
yews were regarded as symbolic of happiness, 
we may well believe that our Christian fore- 
fathers entertained devotion to these stately 
ornaments of their burial-places, and pro- 
tected these living objects which filled the 
minds of so many with thoughts of a blissful 
future. 

Sir Walter Scott was far better acquainted 
with the folk-lore of Scotland than any of 
his contemporaries, and he thus describes 
the fiery cross by which the clansmen were 
gathered for battle :— 

A slender crosslet form’d with care, 

A cubit’s length in measure due 

The shaft and limbs were rods of yew. 

* Lady of the Lake,’ Canto III. st. viii. 

Had Scott not known that it was a mystic 
tree and that its branches were used for what 
was regarded as a summons for men to do 
their duty to those of their clan, it is very 
improbable that he would have introduced 
it into his verse. Whether there is any 
earlier testimony than his own that the fiery 
cross was made of yew I do not know; if 
there be, it would be well that attention 
should be drawn to it. 
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When certain inmates of St. Mary’s Abbey, | 
York, separated themselves from the parent. 
house that they might lead more ascetic | 
lives, Thurstan the Archbishop gave them | 
a wild valley on the banks of the Skell in 
which to build their new home. During the 
depth of winter, in or about 1132, they 
retired to this wild and then uninhabited 
spot, where they chose a gigantic elm for 
their first home. They must have fenced it 
in and covered it with thatch to protect 
themselves, at least in part, from the blasts 
of winter. There were then (as there are 
now) yew trees growing near the river. 
These are said to have also been turned 
into temporary homes for some of the 
wanderers. 

‘The History of Forest Trees,’ by the late 
P. J. Selby (1842), contains an account of 
some of the more interesting yew trees in 
this country and in Ireland (pp. 374-80). 
After reading this it has occurred to me 
that a good work would be accomplished if a 
catalogue, with descriptions and measure- 
ments, were made of all the yews in the 
British Islands which are more than a century 
old. Such a work would no doubt be an 
arduous undertaking, but much valuable 
information, of great service alike to the 
botanist and the antiquary, would be 
acquired. EDWARD PEACOCK. 


{We have much pleasure in printing the above 
article from the still-active pen of, probably, the 
oldest living contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ (see post, 
Notes and Queries” Commemoration,’ p. 438). 
Mr. PeEacock’s first communication appeared on 
p. 104 of the second volume of ‘N. & Q.’ (13 July, 
1850) ; and our readers will, we are sure, join with 
us in expressing the nee that Mr. Peacock may 
long continue to give ‘N. & Q.’ the benefit of his 
accumulated experience and wide reading. 

‘N. & Q.’ contains much on the age of yews; see, 
e.g., 88. x. 431; xi. 276, 334, 433; 9S. ii. 53; vi. 29, 
154, 218, 278, 377. Mr. W. Dallimore devotes 53 
pages to the yew in his recent work, ‘ Holly, Yew, 
and Box’ (John Lane). A more important work on 
the yew is mentioned post, p. 436, under ‘The Yew 
in Poetry.’ 


MILITARY MUSTERS: PARISH 


ARMOUR. 
Sir Hamonp w’Estrance of Hunstanton, 
Norfolk, who wrote early in the seventeenth 


century ‘ A Treatise touching the Imposition 
of Arms’ (Harl. MS. 168, he! divides | 
them into two classes: ‘‘ Private Arms, | 
which are such as are found and main- | 
tained by particular persons for their general 
estates, and Common, such as are taxed 
upon towns, and therefore called Town | 
Arms.” 


The latter, he avers, were never mentioned 
or appointed in any law or statute before 
that of 4-5 Philip and Mary, and he holds 
it to be a great wrong and grievance that 
persons of estate should be called upon to 
contribute under both headings; indeed, 
he says “it hath been a long time often 
controverted, and as often almost diversely 
resolved, whether Town Arms ought to be 
assessed upon all the inhabitants, or on 
those only who find not. Private Arms.” 

Both kinds are explicitly alluded to in the 
heading of an Elizabethan State Paper — 
(vol. Ixx. No. 7) which I may cite as typical. 
It runs :— 

“The Certificate and Answer to the L’res and 
Articles sente from the Quenes Mati** mooste 
honorable previe Counsel, dated the x‘ of April, 
1570, as touching the charge since the firste 
musters, which began in Aprill, 1569, that the 
Countie of Essex hath been at for newe increase 
of armour, and other things in common. Made 
by Thomas Lucas & George Trike, Esquires, 
Allotted by division, amongst other Justices of 
Peace of that Countie, to make inquisition in that 
behalfe, unto the Hundred of Tendring. [Of] 
all that which hath been layde uppon pryvat 
men—sum corseletts and pykes, sum qualivers 
and Harquebuzes and murryons—although that 
charge doothe farre surmounte the charge which 
in common the townshippe hath been put unto, 
wee do certyfie nothing, because the artycles 
dooth appeare to touche only the charge growing. 
in common uppon the towneshippe.” 

Among the items for the parish of Moth 
Clacton are 

me One harquebutt furnished for Towne armor, 
15". 

“The charges for trayning of viij men and for 
Soldyers in Somer paste, x*. 

‘“The money assessed and collected for ij 


The sum total is viij!, xviij’ vj4.”’ 

In this instance it is not clear whether the 
pear charged upon their private estates 
1ad also to contribute a quota towards the 
common arms; but in another case they 
were evidently not thus doubly mulcted. 
“A Boke of harnes,’ taken 30 Sept., 1559, 
and quoted by Sir H. Dryden in his valuable 
paper on the Northamptonshire Militia 
— in the Transactions of the Associated 

rchitectural Societies, vol. xx. p. 352), 
yields inter alia the following particulars 
for the Hundred of Sutton :— 

Farnyngho’::—Jeffrey Dormer, gentylma’, 
doth furnish a lyght horseman, and the rest of the 
town an archer on foot. Holmedon :—the towne 
is charged to furnysshe out on byllman. Warke- 
worth towne:—an archer. Grymsburye and 
Nethercote....onebillman. Middleton and Over- 
thorpe :— William Wilks is charged with himself as 
a light horseman, Thomas Taylor to furnish an 


| archer, and the rest of that towne an archer.’ 


qualyvers (ij, 11j, or more persons charged to every 
qualyver, at xxviij* the peece), lvj*. 
— 
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Notwithstanding L’Estrange’s emphatic 
assertion that ‘town arms” were a novel 
imposition in 1557-8, outlays for armour 
and weapons are entered in churchwardens’ 
books before that date. The accounts of 
Culworth, Northamptonshire, for instance 
(contributed by the Rev. C. Hill to the 
Transactions of the Associated Arch. Soc., 
vol. xx.), contain an item in 1536 “for 
mendynge of ye towne harnes,” besides a 
long column of expenditures for various 
details of the dress and accoutrements of 
Towne Souldyer.” 

The South Tawton (Devon) accounts show 
in 1524 a receipt of ‘ ij’ pro armis emptis ”’ ; 
in 1553-4 payments for “scrowinge [?.e. 
scouring] of the harnys,” ‘for caryenge 
and recaringe the same,” and in 1554-5 “‘ for 
fettyng home the church harnees.” 

On turning to the Index to the Rolls of 
Parliament (sub ‘Soldiers,’ ref. to vol. i. 

. 351 a), I see that as early as the reign of 

dward I. “every village” was “to find 
one effectual, fitly armed; Market towns 
more than one, according to their ability.” 
I take it that L’Estrange tacitly distin- 
guished between the furnishing with arms of a 
town soldier, and the compulsory contribu- 
tion towards @ common stock of armour, 
in which towns were taxed like individuals, 
in proportion to the value of their property 
as @ corporation. Were “gilds,’ by the 
way, subject to this, as they were to other 
imposts ? 

At South Tawton (apart from disburse- 
ments by the “ headwarden’’) the Gild of 
the “Young Men” account in 1551 “for 
viij’ payed to the sawdyers”” ; 1563, “ pade 
unto Wat Gedlegh for Sawldyers xxxiij*”’ ; 
1563, ‘‘pd unto Master Battyshyll for 
sawldyers’ cottes, v* j’”’ ; 1563, “ pd. for ye 
making of Bottes, xij!” ; 1569, “pd to Mr" 
Esbroke for the costletts, ij vjs viij*.”” The 
fact that this gild was known also as of 
“St. George’ (whose red cross was worn 
on their white coats by all soldiers down 
to about that time) suggests that they may 
have taken a special interest in military 
matters. 

There were gilds of “‘ Youngmen ”’ in most 
parishes. The Dartmoor “ Tinners ”’ formed 
a distinct military organization, and 
“mustered always before the Warden of the 
Stannaries ”’ (see 10 S, vii. 429). 

I am not quite satisfied that ‘‘ town 
armour,” “parish armour,” and “ church 


armour’ were always precisely inter- 
changeable terms. 

Certain it is that the clergy w-re, like 
the laity, subject to assessment for arms. 


Among the Augmentation Books at the 
P.R.O. (vol. Ixxvii.) is a list (annotated by 
Mr. Salisbury as probably of 16 Hen. VIII.) 
of inhabitants of the Hundreds of Westrygg 
and Kirrier, co. Cornwall, setting forth. 
under each parish—first, “‘ the yerely vaylor 
of the Spiritual men is possessions... .and. 
of their goodis and their harnys, by their 
othis, according to the Kyng’s commission ”’;. | 
and afterwards “the yerely vaylor of the 
temporall men is londis,....and of their 
goodis and harnys.” 

At “Seynt Nyots” the vicar, Robert 
Tubbe, whose possessions in “ decimis,” 
oblations, &c., amount to 131. 6s. 8d., 
“valet in bonis xiij vj’ viij4: full Har- 
nyssed.” The chaplain, John Trevelyan, 
whose stipend is 100s. per annum, “ valet in 
Bonis xl*.” He appears to be unprovided 
with armour. Among the temporal men, 
John Calwaye, whose lands are worth 40s., 
and goods 20/., has ‘“‘harnys for himeelf 
and three men.” William Tubbe, worth in 
lands 40s., and in goods 100/., has likewise: 
‘** harnys for himself and three men.” Nich. 
Burlas and W™ Gille, worth respectively 
in goods 131. 6s. 8d. and 20/., are both “ full 
harnyssed.” Groups of several tenants are 
sometimes bracketed together, e.g. :— 

Stephus Pyper, iiij''; bill» 
salett, splynts. 
t? Nich’i Burlas{ Nich’us Benet, iiji; a bowe, vj 
arrowes, a salett. 
Ric’us Tapell, iij® vjs viij¢ ; —— 
Among the ‘“ hable men” one is described 
as “a yongeman”’ ; and under the heading 
** Aliens boryn under the frenche kynges is 
obessaunce,’”’ I note ‘Henricus_ Breton, 
capellanus,’ ‘“‘Joh’es Breton, Tynner,” 
‘William Breton, Tynner” (their posses- 
sions, &c., not filled in). In the majority of 
cases in this record the arms are in excess 
of those exacted by the statute of 4-5 Philip 
and Mary (see table, in ‘State Papers, 
Mary,’ xiii. No. I). 

A Harleian MS. (6839, 225) gives “‘a Note 
or View of the armoure imposed upon the 
whole clergie within the diocese of Exeter, 
taken Oct., 1595.” 

Under the heading “Light Horses,” 
names of two or more vicars are sometimes. 
bracketed together as combining to furnish 
one such, e.g. :— 


Ree de Taington 
Drewe, M* [John] Weekes | 
Cheriton Ep’i, M* Burrell J 


+ +» Chagford, M* Stangeton (7) 

In the “ Archdeaconry of Totton ”’ (Totnes): 
Mr. Philips of North Lewe combines with 
another ‘‘ parson,” while Mr. Somaster of 
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Beer Ferrers stands alone; and, to select 
from a long list of names, Mr. Vowler of 
Jacobstowe furnishes ‘‘j corselett”?; Mr. 
Bewson, Vicar of Okehampton, “‘ j musket ”’ ; 
Mr. Gosworth (? Gostwick) of Sampford 
Courtenay, j musket” ; and Mr. Andrewe, 
P’son of Monckhampton, *‘j bille.’ In the 
Archdeaconry of Barum I note “ Antony 
Kelley, parson of North Tawton, j corslett.” 

Was the same official machinery employed 
for the survey of clerical armour as for the 
assessment or collection of ‘ Clerical Sub- 
sidies ? 

The fact that churchwardens rendered 
account of payments of ‘‘ Lay Subsidies ” 
~—Tenths, Fifteenths, Fifty Dole,”’* &¢.— 
apparently as deputies of constables, and 
these again as deputies of sheriffs, may 
explain the churchwardens’ evident respon- 
sibility in the matter of parish arms, expenses 
for training soldiers, &c. 

It is obvious that armour handed down 
from one generation to another (as the law 
obliged) cannot always have fitted its owners. 
It is also obvious that while the whole male 
population, between the ages of sixteen and 
sixty, were compelled to attend the general 
musters (the most promising among them 
being selected for training), not all were 
possessed of sufficient property to subject 
them to even the lowest assessment for 
“private arms.” In such cases, as I 
understand, the stock of common armour 


might be drawn upon; and even, it would 
appear, interchanges of private armour and 
weapons might be effected, at the discretion | 
of the Muster Masters or the leaders of the | 
bands. Specific instances are to be found | 
in one of the Elizabethan State Papers 
(vol. cexvii. No. 74, fol. 148, Oct., 1588) 
headed ‘‘Surrey, A Note conteyning the 
names of such persons as furnished soldiers 
with armes unto the Camp at Tilsbury, oute 
of the Hundred of Brixton, under the 
charge of Capten Gainsford, and have had 
the same or part thereof chaunged or lost.” 
Here are some instances :— 

*“Newington: Thomas Bowker, that served for 
Richard Sanford, had his murrion, flaske, tuch 
boxe, & sworde changed by Mr Pavett, Lieutenant | 
to Capten Gaynesford. ...... Camerwell: Xpofer 
Simpson, that served for Barth, Drury, had his hed 
changed by the sd Pavett. ...... Clapham : 

ichard Allen, that had served with the Comon 
armor, had his pyke and his dagger chaunged by 
the said Mr Pavett; Robert Lyncott, that served 
with another comon armor, had his calyver, dagger, 
hedpece and flask chaunged by St Edward Stanley ; 
Barnes: Henry Adams had a Calyver with the 


furniture taken from him, and a sword, by M* 
Pavett, & received bazk againe a callyver \ a badd 
murrion.”* 

One is often told that the parish armour 
was kept in the parish church. In many 
rural parts such a building, both from its 
dampness and the smallness or absence of a 
vestry, must have been ill adapted for a 
store-place ; and though arnis were no doubt 
sometimes deposited there (especially, per- 
haps, such as had become obsolete in fashion 
and fallen into disuse), I have met with no 
law or regulation enforcing their placing in 
churches. On the contrary, the statute of 
4-5 Philip and Mary enacts that “such 
harneis and weapons, and as much thereof 
as shall be appointed by H.M. Commissioners 
for the Musters or Veue of armour within 
such City, Borough, town, parish, and 
hamlet,” &c., are “ there to be kept in such 
place as shall be appointed by the sd. Com- 
missioners.” ‘‘ Early in James I.’s time,” 
writes Col. Henry Walrond (‘ Historical: 
Records of the First Devon Militia’), “‘ the 
4th and 5th P. and M. was repealed, and the 
armour and weapons of trained and untrained 
men were ordered to be stored in magazines.” 
Sir Hamond IlEstrange in his treatise 
complains: ‘‘ Again, town arms are usually 
in the custody of the Constable for his yeare, 
who is usually poor, and neglects them in 
the keeping.” 1 may note in this connexion 
from the certificate returned for Essex in 
1570 (cited above) that at Moth Clacton 
“the charges of one man appointed to be 


'redye furnysshed to serve at one howers 


warning—for. his coote redye bought, con- 


'ducte money after j’ the myle to Brende- 


wood, ij’, vj‘ for prest,” &c.—amount to 
xvj° iij4, ‘‘ all which, by order from the lords 
lieutenants, are still in the keeping of the 
Petitt Constables.” 

LeGA-WEEKEs. 


DENNY AND WINDSOR FAMILIES: 
A PROBLEM. 


In the early Tudor period, the family of 
Denny, ancestors of Denny, Ear! of Norwich, 
of the Lords Denny de Waltham, and of the 
present family of Denny, Baronet of Tralee, 
always bore for arms the following quarterly 
coat :—1 and 4, Gules, a saltire argent 
between twelve crosses crosslet (or patée) 
or; 2, Or, a fesse dancettée gules, in chief 
three martlets sable; 3, Azure, three trout 
fretted in triangle argent, a mullet pierced or 
for difference (Troutbeck). 


* Devon Notes and Queries, July, 1904, p. 82; 


October, 1904, p. 103; July, 1905, pp. 220, 224. 


* Printed in full in a paper by Alfred Ridley Bax, 
F.S.A., in Surrey dnhaie Coll., vol. xvi. 
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The fact that the first quartering was 
identical with the arms of the Windsors, and 
that the second (which never had any name 
assigned to it in any Denny pedigree) was 
very similar to the arms borne by various 
persons whose names closely resembled 
Denny (the early form of which was 
apparently de Denne or Denne), led the 
present writer to conjecture that possibly 
the first quartering was in fact Windsor, 
and that the second was the ancient coat of 
Denny or de Denne. The following collec- 
tion, made for the purpose of throwing light 
on this problem, is not without interest. 

I. I begin with evidence tending to show 
that the coat Or, a fesse dancettée gules, in 
chief three martlets sable, is the ancient 
coat of Denny. 

Sir William de Dene, Essex (Ed. II. Roll), 
bore Or, a fesse dancettée gu. 

Arms of Lean or de Dean (Northants), 
Or, a fesse dancettée, between three crescents 
gu. (Foster’s ‘ Feudal Coats of Arms’). 

Another coat of the same, Sa., a fesse 
dancettée ar., in chief three crescents or 
(Burke’s ‘ General Armory ’). 

Deane of Chester, Or, a fesse dancettée, 
gu., in chief three crescents of the last 
(Burke). 

Deane of Rutland has the same arms in 
Berry’s ‘ Dictionary of Heraldry.’ 

Deden, Or, a fesse indented gu. (Burke). 

Dene, Ar., a fesse indented between three 
crescents gu. (Burke). 

Dyne of Kent, Gu., a fesse dancettée or 
between three crescents (or escallops) erm. 

Thomas, son of William de Dene of 
Boughton Malherb, Kent, who died 23 Ed. 
III, bore Ar., a fesse dancettée gu. (Hasted’s 
Kent ’). 

It will be seen that the motif of all these 
coats is a fesse dancettée or indented, though 
the other charges and the tinctures vary. 
Such variations were at an early period a 
common method of differencing the arms of 
the various branches of a family; see, for 
instance, the case of the Windsors, Fitz- 
geralds, and Fitz Maurices (below). 

II. Walter FitzOther, temp. Conquest 
(ancestor of the Lords Windsor, of the Fitz- 
Geralds, Earls of Kildare and Desmond, 
and of the FitzMaurices, Earls of Kerry), 
bore arms, according to some, Gules, a 
saltire argent ; according to others, Argent 
a — gules. Both coats may have been 
used. 

Walter FitzOther’s grandson William de 
Windsore bore Gules, asaltire argent ; and 
the latter’s grandson bore Crusily, a saltire. 


Their descendants the Windsors have ! 


borne ever since Gules, a saltire argent 
between twelve crosses crosslet or, which 
coat is, as stated already, identical with the 
Denny first quarter. 

Other branches of the same great family 
bore arms as follows :— 

FitzMaurice (father of the first Lord 
Kerry, 1289), Erm., a saltire sable. 

FitzMaurice (Lords of Kerry), Ar., a 
saltire gu., @ chief erm. 

FitzGerald (Earls of Kildare), Ar., a 
saltire gu. 

FitzGerald (Earls of Desmond), Erm., a 
saltire gu. 

There is a coat of Deane which is Fitz- 
Gerald with tinctures inverted, viz., Gu., 
a saltire erm. (Berry’s ‘Dictionary of 
Heraldry’). A family of Denny living at 
Combes, in Suffolk, since before 1450, use for 
arms the coat identical with Windsor, and as 
crest a buck’s head erased. The Windsor 
crest is a buck’s head affrontée. 

III. (a2) Hugh Deny or de Dyne, one of 
the barons who fought against Henry IIL, 
held the Castle and Forest of Windsor, 1268. 

Geoffry de Denne, Paneter to the Queen 
Dowager, held land in Windsor, 1273. 

John de Dene, a juror or commissioner 
at Windsor, 1303. 

William de Deen of Staines, near Windsor, 
1303-4. é 

John Daneys held land, &c., in Windsor, 
1339. 

John Dyne was employed by the Sheriff of 
Bedfordshire to summon the Warden of 
Windsor College, 1393. 

William Dene, one of the original Fellows 
of Eton College (near Windsor) at its 
foundation, 1441. 

Sir John Don, one of Edward IV.’s 
courtiers at Windsor, 1472. 

Sir John Donne of Windsor, died 1502. 

(b) Walter Fitz Other, Castellan of Wind- 
sor, ancestor of the Windsors, FitzGeralds, 
&e., held at the time of the Domesday 
Survey Kingstone in Kent. 

William de Denne held the manor of 
Denne, Kingstone, temp. King John, and 
his descendants held it for generations. 

Hugh Deny or de Dyne (who held Windsor 
in 1268) was in 1278 Baron of Sandwich, near 
Kingstone. 

John Denys of Ikham, near Kingstone, 
endows church of Ikham for a chaplain to 
pray for the souls of his ancestors, &c., 
1392. 

John Denne was of Kingstone in 1459. 

(c) The manor of Donne in Compton, 
Surrey, was owned by the Barons Windsor 
circa temp. Ed. III. 
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(d) Gregorius de la Dune held land of 
Baron William de Wyndsore in Cupton, 
Surrey, temp. Henry III.—Ed. I. 

Wareborne Manor, Kent, held by Ansfrid 
de Dene temp. King John, was held by Hugh 
de Windsor in the reign of Edward II. 

That there was a connexion of some sort 
between the Dennys and the Windsors 
seems to be unquestionable. What that 
connexion may have been it is impossible 
to say without more evidence. It is scarcely 
likely that, at a period when comparatively 
few persons were armigerous, and men were 
exceedingly jealous for their family coats, 
the Windsors would have permitted the use 
of their arms by the Dennys unless the latter 
had some unquestionable claim to them. 

It is possible that a Denny may have 
married a Windsor heiress, and that out of 
compliment to the distinction of her family 
their descendants placed her arms in the 
place of honour in the first quarter, and their 
paternal coat in the second. Or a Windsor 
may have married a de Dene heiress, and 
from her Manor of Dene their descendants 
may have been surnamed de Dene, Dene, 
and Denny. H. L. L. D. 


CooPERS IN THE City IN 1440.—I see that 
Pror. SKEAT (ante, p. 372) calls attention to 
cooper as being a variant of coper, a chapman. 
It may interest him to know that in a 
petition made to the Mayor and Aldermen of 
the City in 1440 by the Coopers of London, for 
formal recognition of certain ordinances, they 
are styled not only ‘‘ Coupers * and ‘‘ Cow- 
pers,’ but also ‘‘ Copers (Letter-Book K, 
fo. 185b). REGINALD R. SHARPE. 

Guildhall, E.C, 


St. ANDREW’s Day AND THE SASSENACH. 
—The subjoined cutting from a Northern 
local newspaper of some twenty-five years 
ago is, I think, too good to be lost :-— 

THE SASSENACH AT ST. ANDREW’S DINNER, 

Scots wha hae wi’ Andrew fed ! 

Scots for wham the [thae] paitricks bled! 

Hoo was ye when ye gaed to bed ? 

A wee drap in your e’e. 


See the tatties and bashed neeps! 
See thae singit heids o’ sheep ! 
(I wow it gars the flesh ta creep 

O’ a southron loon like me.) 


Disna’ the haggis mak’ ye burn ? 

Aw puddins else I ken ye spurn 

(I wow it gars my wame to turn 
Tapsalteeriee), 


Losh man! the doo tairt’s unco’ fine, 
The Bubbly Jocks aw in a line, 
An’ Athol brose as weel as wine 

An’ honest barley bree. 


Fill [up] your wames; blaw oot your cheeks ! 
Set free the wesban’s o’ your breeks ! 
(I ken I’ll no’ be wee! for weeks, 
I think I'll turn an’ flee.) 
This usquebae aye maks me queer, 
The speeches gran’ I canna hear, 
I think I’m drappin’ aff my cheer . 
Hech! whaur’s the tippenee ? 
Before I’m fou I’ll end my sang, 
May aw your lives be unco’ lang ! 
Ye ’re the brawest chiels I’ve been amang 
Although ye ’ve pizzened me. 
We greet ta say oor frien’ is deid, 
He couldna’ stan’ oor haggis feed. 
Lord, keep us aw this side o’ Tweed, 
Far fra’ oor ain countree. G. L. 


I regret that I have not got a copy of the 
‘menu ”’ to which it refers, but, as may be 
supposed, it was written in the “ braidest 
Scots.” H. G. P. 


THE NortH Potr. — It is somewhat 
curious to observe that all our journalists, 
Punch included, connect the Pole with the 
ordinary E. pole, a stake, an upright rod, 
with which it has nothing whatever to do. 
None of them seems to be aware that it 
really represents the Gk. zéAos, a pivot, 
a turning - point, from méAev, to be in 
motion. As this Gk. x here represents an 
original @, the true connexion is, not with 
L. palus; a stake, but with L. col-us, a distaff. 
And it is a singular fact that the same 
root QWEL is the origin of words so dis- 
similar to pole as wheel and cycle; and even 
of calash ir. the sense of a kind of carriage. 

W. SKEAT. 


MEDIZVAL Bopy FOUND AT STAMFORD.— 
The subjoined paragraph — in The 
Daily News of 8 October, under the heading 
of ‘ A Priest, not ‘‘ The Maid ”’ : 
Stamford Story Untrue ’ :— 


‘““The result of the Home Secretary’s order 
for the exhumation and reinterment of the body 
found in a leaden coffin at Stamford disposes of 
the story connecting the ‘Fair Maid of Kent’ 
with the discovery. 

‘* Six layers of cere-cloth having been removed, 
the body of a bearded male person in a wonderful 
state of preservation was revealed. Documentary 
evidence found with the corpse (says a Press 
agency) indicates that the remains are those of 
John Staunford, a priest, who, 500 years ago, 
was authorised by a bull of Pope Boniface IX. 
to choose a confessor to grant him full remission 
of all his sins, 

‘““ The Star correspondent states that in the 
coffin there was a — indulgence of the 14th 
century, a record of the issue of which has since 


Interesting 


been found at the Vatican. 
“Yesterday the body was reinterred by the 
Black Friars.” 
It is to be hoped that, in place of reinter- 
ment with the corpse, the 


ocument found 
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has either been placed in the local museum, 
with a record of the circumstances in which 
it was discovered, or forwarded to the 
British Museum. McMurray. 
[The earlier history of this discovery is related 
at length in a letter from the Rev. Dr. Cox which 
appeared in The Atheneum for 25 September.) 


VEGETARIAN : FRUITARIAN,” — I 
often see it stated in German vegetarian 
journals that ‘‘ vegetarian”’ is derived not 
from “ vegetable,” but from vegetus, fresh, 
sound, healthy. If I remember rightly, the 
word was coined in England; but I think 
that nobody can tell on etymological grounds 
what the author of the appellation meant, 
unless he betrayed it himself ; in other words, 
he must have been an indifferent Latin 
scholar. ‘‘ Vegetable” and “ arian”? would 
make vegetabilarian’’—a horrible crea- 
tion, because, apart from its length, two 
formative. endings —-abilis and _ -arius, 
arianus—would have been compounded ; 
on the other hand, the formation “ vege- 
tarian ”’ from vegetus would also be barbaric, 
for, as far as I know, arius and its enlarge- 
ment arianus are affixed only to substan- 
tives in Latin and English, agrarian, grega- 
rius, librarius, stercorarius, sectarian, sicarius, 
valetudinarian (also a hideous word), and 
vestiarium.  Antiquarius and _ secretarius 
seem to contradict the principle; but the 
former is one who handles antiqua, old things, 
and the latter one who deals with secreta, 
secret things, so substantives formed from 
adjectives have been the starting-point. 
Furthermore, there would be no meaning in 
“ veget-arian,” as this ending implies being 
concerned with that which is designated by 


the preceding ‘word. By the way “‘ fruit- | t 


arian’ is also an ill-formed hybrid. Vege- 
tarians have not been well treated as yet 
from a linguistic standpoint. 
G. KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 


DICKENS AND THE TEMPERANCE MEETING. 
—In ‘The Pickwick Papers,’ Dickens gives 
an account of the annual meeting of the 
Brick Lane Branch of the United Grand 
Junction Ebenezer Temperance Associa- 
tion, over which Mr. Anthony Hum presided. 

It appears, however, that there was a 
Brick Lane Temperance Society, whose 
chairman was Mr. G. J. Knight, a Temper- 
ance worker in East London, who died in 
1883, aged eight-five. Mr. Knight remem- 
bered a visit by Dickens to the Brick 
Lane Society—another instance of how 
very much Dickens drew from real life, 


See The Church Monthly for January, 
1910, p. 29, where this incident is mentioned 
by Mr. F. Sherlock, my information being 
obtained from an advance specimen page. 


Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


RicHAaRD Ca@uR-DE-LION: HIS HEART.— 
M. Deville, keeper of the Musée d’Anti- 
quités of Rouen, discovered in the cathedral 
of that town a box containing the dust of 
what had been Richard’s heart, and this was 
exhibited for many years, at his museum. 
The proceedings of the Commission des 
Antiquités de la Seine Inférieure of the 
time relate the circumstances of the dis- 
covery. 

But in London, I am told, they have also, 
in a church near the Tower, the remnants of 
Richard’s heart. Has this ever been proved 
or ascertained ? CHARLES R@SSLER. 

Rue Lemarois, 30, Auteuil, Paris. 


Bakers’ SERVANTS C. 1440.—Among these I 
find mentioned in 1441 the following, viz.:— 

1. Fourner, whose business is described 
to be ‘‘to sesoun the bred and bake it.” 

2. Whitehew, who had to weigh the bread. 

3. Sowreour, whose duty it wes to ‘‘ see 
the bred sesond.” 

I should be glad of some light on these 
journeymen or yeomen_ bakers, more 
especially as to the etymology of the last 
wo. REGINALD R. SHARPE. 
Guildhall, E.C. - 


Tuomas Moore’s WIiFrE.—I venture to ask 
@ question again, through the pages of 
‘N. & Q.,? which, when put by me several 
years ago, failed to elicit an answer. Is 
any picture, or drawing of any kind, of the 
face of Mrs. Moore, the poet’s wife, known 
to exist ? ‘‘ Bessy’* would seem to have 
been handsome. Samuel Rogers thought 
her very like Catalane. In her husband’s 
‘Letters and Journals’ there are many 
references to her good looks. It is strange 
that none of his artist friends should have 
made a sketch of features which were 
apparently a subject of such general admira- 
tion. Perhaps some of the old residents 
in the neighbourhood of Sloperton Cottage, 
Devizes, Wiltshire, may be able to answer 
the question. Morean McManon. 

Sydney, N.S. Wales. 
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““Wuat LANCASHIRE THINKS TO-DAY, 
ENGLAND WILL THINK TO-MORROW.’’—The 
authorship of this familiar political phrase 
is attributed in The Pall Mall Gazette of 
9 November to the “ Rupert”’ Earl of Derby. 
What were the date and occasion of its first 
utterance ? POLITICIAN. 


StTewarRDsS TEMP. ELIZABETH.— 
What were the duties and privileges of the 
High Steward of a city in the Elizabethan 
times ? Did he rank above the Mayor ? and 
was there any emolument attached to the 


office ? Does the office still exist ? 
EGERTON GARDINER. 
Watson’s ‘History oF PRINTING.’— 


It is asserted that William Blades, the author 
of several bibliographical works, was the 
first to point out that the above book is a 
translation from the French of J. de la 


Caille. In which of his books does Blades 
make the statement ? W. J.C. 
Glasgow. 


Louis DEevisME (1720—76).—When and by 
whom was he ordained deacon before he 
commenced his diplomatic career? The 
“Dict. Nat. Biog.’ does not say. 

G. F. R. B. 


SaMvEL DuwnstTeR (1675-1754).—When 
and whom did he marry? The Dit. Nat. 
Biog.’ does not give any information on this 
point. G. F. R. B. 


Joun Dyer (1700 ?-1758).—I should be 
glad to obtain the exact date of his marriage 
with Miss Ensor, “ said to be a descendant 
of Shakespeare,”’ and full particulars of his 
wife’s parentage. The ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
is silent on these points. G. F. R. B. 


ScHILLER’s ‘ WALLENSTEINS Top.’—I shall 
be glad if any reader can refer mo to a work 
in which the following is discussed. 

The first scene of ‘ Wallensteins Tod’ 
begins :— 

Lass es jetzt gut sein Seni, komm’ herab, 

Der Tay bricht an, und Mars regiert die Stunde. 
This, according to the system of>medizval 
astrology, would make the second day in 
the chronology of the play fall on a Tuesday 
(cf. ‘ Astrolabe,’ II. xii., ed. Skeat, p. 197), 
and consequently the last day on a Thurs- 
day, though in point of fact—with which the 
poet, of course, is not concerned—25 Feb., 
1634, the day on which Wallenstein died, 
was a Saturday. 

Apart from Schiller’s thorough workman- 
ship and astrological studies, the fact that 
this remark of Wallenstein is not a hap- 


hazard piece of local colour derives some 
support from the third scene of the last act, 
where our attention is clearly directed to 
the “ Jovial Star.” 

In this act, after gazing yearningly after 
Jupiter, his guiding star, which the clouds 
of death have taken from his sight for ever, 
he moodily remarks to the Countess :— 

Mir deucht, wenn ich ihn siihe, wir’ mir wohl. 

Er ist der Stern, der meinem Leben strahlte. 

Throughout the play Wallenstein’s inter- 
pretation of the stars has been tragically 
wrong ; he puts his trust in them when they 
are false, whilst, with magnificent irony, 
their last warning remains unheeded by our 
hero, who gasps out his life on the day, 
perhaps in the very hour, dedicated to Jove 
the omnipotent, whose own bright star 
should have pulsed out with double brilliancy 
the message of life and of a hope renewed. 

Gro. FRIEDRICHSEN. 

Oxford. 


CHARLES I, METAL JEWELLERY.—I have 
some metal jewellery which was given by 
Charles I. for jewellery lent to him. It 
was shown at the Stuart Exhibition, and I 
am anxious to find out something of its 
history and value. If any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
can enlighten me, I shall be greatly obliged. 

E. Heys-JONEs. 

13, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


ANNIVERSARIES.—Can any of your readers 
kindly tell me whether there exists any book 
of anniversaries, giving the remarkable 
events of history, births, and deaths of great 
men, arranged under days of the month, 
as they are done in ‘ Whittaker’s Almanack,’ 
but on a larger scale ? Please reply direct. 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Sibson Rectory, Atherstone. 


Hotty as Browse FoR CATTLE: 
‘“‘Fryes.”—I have lately been engaged in 
copying out some old manuscript notes, 
including abstracts of a lawsuit of 1632,Gin 
which the copyholders on an estate in Derby- 
shire are charged with combination and 
confederation to defeat the rights of free 
warren and other manorial privileges held 
by the lord of the manor. In their answer 
the copyholders accuse the lord of ignoring, 
setting aside, and interfering with certain 
customs, which they allege were their 
immemorial privilege on the manor ; among 
others, the following :— 

“That every coppieholder may fall in the same 
jlace hollies and fryes in the winter season for 
mere for their cattle levant and couchant upon 
their said coppiehold tenements.” 


er: 
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In reply evidence is adduced to show 
that there is no such custom, as alleged ; 
and that, 

“if they or any of them have at any time beene 
taken to fall or cut downe any manner of wood 
browse, hollie, or frye, they have continually had 
their axes, hatchets, or bills taken from them.” 

In similar documents mention is made of the 
same custom, ‘‘ yvies”” being coupled with 
hollies and fryes, or “fries? as it is some- 
times spelt. 

I am puzzled to understand how hollies 
can be used as ‘ browse” for cattle or 
sheep. Can any of your readers suggest 
what is meant ? Farmers in this neighbour- 
hood tell me that cattle and sheep will eat 
the young shoots of furze—which I take 
to be meant by “ fryes”—or of ivy; in 
fact, they are rather fond of the latter ; 
but no one seems to have ever heard of holly 
being used as food for cattle, and it seems 
very unsuitable for litter. Can some other 
tree or plant be intended ? 

GEorRGE E. P. Hurt. 

Woolhampton Lodge, Woolhampton, Berks. 

(The ‘ D.N.B.,’ s.v. ‘ Browse,’ sb. 2, hasa quotation 
from Howitt’s ‘Rural Life’: ‘“ Hollies......were 
encouraged in most ancient forests for winter 
browze.” For the custom of feeding sheep and 
goats on holly see 8 S. i. 431, 462.] 


RESTORATION Prays.—At the end of a 
little volume by John Dauncey, 1661, en- 
titled ‘A Compendious Chronicle of the 
Kingdom of Portugal,’ &c., is the following 
list of plays, “printed and sold by H. 
Marsh at the Princes Arms in Chancery 
Lane ” :— 

1. A Cure for a Cuckold; a Comedy, written by 
John Webster and William Rowley, in 4. 

2. The Thracian Wonder ; a Comical History, by 
the same, in 4. 

3. Gammer Gurton’s Needle; written by Mr. S., 
Master of Art, in 4. 

Merry Milkmaids ; a Comedy written 
in4. 

5. The Presbyterian Lash; or, Noctroft’s maid 
whipt a Tragi-comedy, in 4. 

The merry conceited humors of Botom the 
Weaver, in 4. 

7. Hells higher Court of Justice ; or the Trial of 
the three Politick-Ghosts of Oliver Cromwel, the 
King of Sweden and Cardinal Mazarine, in 4. 

8. A merry dialogue between Band, Cuffe, and 
Ruffe, done by an excellent wit, in 4. 

9. Troaydes, a Tragedy, translated out of Seneca, 
by Sam. Pordage, Gent. 4 

Some account of the production of all 
these plays is given by David Erskine Baker 
in his ‘ Biographia Dramatica,’ 1782, with 
the possible exception of No. 8. He men- 
tions a play entitled ‘“‘ Exchange Ware at 
the Second Hand, viz., Band Ruffe and Cuffe, 


Dialogue acted in a shew in the famous 
Universitie of Cambridge, 2nd Edit. 4to, 
1615.” 

I should be glad to know if these references 
are to the same or similar plays, and if either 
was ever acted in London. 

It is a further matter of interest that my 
copy of the ‘Compendious Chronicle’ was 
presented in 1865 by Mr. W. M. Rossetti to 
Charles A. Howell, the great friend of the 
Rossettis, who in 1869 recovered from the 
coffin of the poet’s wife the buried MSS. of 
his poems. Wn. Norman. 


Hariz IN OrtenTAL Epirions.—Can any 
one tell me of a sound and scholarly Oriental 
edition of Hafiz? I am acquainted with the 
European critical editions, such as that of 
Brockhaus, 1863; but I wish also to see 
what the East has done for itself. Book- 
sellers’ catalogues quote a bewildering 
variety of texts published at Bombay, 
Constantinople, Teheran, &c., but how is 
one to discriminate ? There is an Indian 
“‘édition de luxe,’”? Cawnpore, 1902. Has 
this any superiority beyond paper and 
binding ? Jas. Puarr, Jun. 


STEAMERS IN 1801 aND 1818.—Where are 
particulars to be obtained of the experi- 
ments with a small steamer on the Thames 
in 1801, and of the voyage across the 
Atlantic of Lord Cochrane’s steamer (?) 
Rising Sun in 1818 ? C.W.K 

68, Bateman Road, South Chingford, Essex. 

[Much information on early steamboats will be 
found at 9S. vi. 368, 458; vii. 16, 133, 252; viii. 307; 
xi. 505; xii. 242.) 

ALBANY Batus, YorK Roap, LAMBETH.— 
For many years (almost as many, if not quite, 
as I have this street in memory), the house 
No. 83, York Road, was known as the 
heading of this query states. It was, I 
believe, a private proprietary venture. I 
now find that the baths have been closed, 
and the premises are in the occupation of the 
authorities of the General Lying-In Hospital, 
being known as ‘ Owen House.” I shall be 
glad to learn when the baths were first 
opened, and when they ceased to exist. 
Perhaps my friend Mr. RuopEs may be able 
to help me. W. E. Harvanp-OXLey. 

Westminster. 


Grorce Mortanp at KENSAL GREEN.— 
I should feel obliged for information as to 
whether the house of William Ward the 
engraver, with whom Morland lived for a 
time prior to his marriage in 1786, is still 
standing, and its precise locality. Morland 


lately out and now newly dearned up, or a| was married to Ann Ward at Hammersmith 
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Church, and the entry states that they were 
“both of this Hamlet.” 

A portion of the south side of Harrow 
Road, near Kensal Green, is within the 
parish of Hammersmith, and it is probable 
that somewhere in this locality the house 


stood. S. Martin. 
Hammersmith. 


“TIKES AND CHURLS.’’—These two words 
occur together in a well-known passage in 
* Piers Plowman’ (B text, Passus xix. 36) :— 
As wyde as the worlde is wonyth there none 
But under tribut and taillage as tykes and cherles. 
What does the poet mean here by the word 
““tykes’’ in connexion with “cherles,”* and 
associated with tribut and taillage”? It 
has been suggested that the “tyke” in 
“Piers Plowman’ is identical with the 
“‘tike’’ of the dialects of North England, 
used in the sense of a hound, cur, or even in 
the general sense of a dog, the equivalent of 
the Icelandic tik, meaning a bitch. 

William Langland’s work is thus identified 
in ‘ E.D.D.’ ; but surely such an explanation 
is extremely improbable. The figurative 
use of the word “ tike,”’ in the sense of a 
rough, ill-mannered, churlish fellow, is quite 
modern, and is almost unknown south of the 
Trent. The word taken in connexion with 
““cherles’’ is evidently used in a technical 
sense, and is probably synonymous with 
villein” or the ‘“cottar’’ of Domesday. 
Is the word of Germanic origin ? 


A. L. MayvuHew. 
21, Norham Road, Oxford. 


Henry Erovuen. (See 4 8S. xi. 286.)— 
In the British Museum ‘Catalogue of 
Satirical Prints,’ No. 2014, Etough is de- 
.scribed as a Jew who embraced Christianity 
and died Rector of Therfield, Herts, 10 Aug., 
1757, aged seventy. 


It does not seem to me to be Jewish. Is it 


Laglish ? IsRAEL SOLoMons, 
91, Portsdown Road, W. 


TOURNAMENTS AND Jousts.—I shall be 
obliged if some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ will 
tell me where I can find particulars of 
tournaments, &e. There are many books 
that give general information on the subject, 
but I have not met with one that gives 
details, such as size of the lists, height and 
length of the barrier, &c. Were tilting yards 
all made on the same general plan, with 
similar proportions? Did the jousters 
always charge with their left hand next the 
barrier ? T. F. D. 


: I fail to trace the 
name of Etough in any list of Jewish settlers. | 


Replies. 


“STRAWBERRY HILL” 
CATALOGUE. 
(10S. vii. 461, 517; xii. 216, 294, 353.) 


I aM sorry to take any exception to Mr. 
ABRAHAMS’s pleasant reply, ante, p. 216 ; but 
since my original article was partly a criticism 
of statements made by an earlier contri- 
butor, I feel called on now to defend my own 
accuracy. 

It is true that I omitted much that I 
might have written, but I endeavoured to 
restrict myself as to space, while giving 
details enough to enable any one to identify 
the various issues of the catalogue if desired. 

As I stated that the lots in catalogues 
2 and 8, on ten out of the twenty-four days, 
exceeded those catalogued in No. 1, and 
that No. 3 omitted the seventh and eighth 
days’ sale entirely, and also often cata- 
logued the same lot at greater length than 
No. 2, it is obvious that the differences did not 
escape my notice. 

The ‘ Preliminary Remarks on the Wal- 
pole Collection of Prints in the Round 
Tower,’ signed S. W., succeeded the sixth 
day’s sale in catalogues 1 and 2. The 
‘brief note occupying one page” which is 
headed ‘‘ The Walpole Collection of Prints 
in the Round Tower, Deferred until the 
conclusion of the present Auction,” succeeds 
the sixth day’s sale in No. 3, and not, as 
stated by Mr. ABRAHAMS, in No. 1. 

I believe my identification of the cata- 
logue which I have called No. 1 (the so- 
called Dunciad catalogue) is assured by the 
note which appears at the end of the cata- 
logue on p. 250, viz. :— 

Note.—Some inaccuracies will be discovered 
in the Catalogue, arising from a want of sufficient 
time for its examination, in order to be prepared 
by the time it was originally announced ;_ these 
errors will be carefully rectified in the Second 
Edition, a small portion of which will be printed 
on large paper.” 

Although my copy of No. 1 (unlike Nos. 2 
and 3, which are in the original wrappers) 
has been bound, a collation by pages and 
signatures (in fours) shows that nothing has 
been subtracted nor added. 

As to the statements that “the seventh 
and eighth days’ sales were held in the 
manner shown by the catalogue,” and that I 
have “presumably confused the print 
collection with these,’® the answers, in 


THE 


reverse order, are, first, that the collection 
of prints sold in the subsequent ten days’ 
sale, and the lots catalogued in Nos. 1 and 2 
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under the heading of seventh and eighth 
days’ sale, were one and the same; and, 
second, that the seventh and eighth days’ 
sales were not “ held in the manner shown 
by the catalogue.” 

The ‘Aides Strawberriane’ (No. 5), 
which gives the names of purchasers and 
prices at the sale at Strawberry Hill, has 
the following note on p- 18 under the caption 
“Seventh Day’s Sale 

“The Books, and collections of Portraits, 
Prints, and Drawings, which constituted the 
Seventh and Eighth Days’ Sale of the property 
at Strawberry-Hill, were formerly deposited in 
the Round Tower. Some objections having been 
made to some of the Collections being sold en 
masse, the whole announced in the two days were 
withdrawn, re-catalogued and extended to a ten 
days’ sale, from Monday June 13th to the 23rd 
inclusive ; yet, as most of the visitors to Straw- 
berry-Hill have that portion of the Catalogue, 
the names of the purchasers to the lots as origin- 
ally formed, and the prices produced at the more 
detailed sale, are here arranged as if really sold 
at the first sale, and for all general purposes, 
renders [sic] every possible gratification for satis- 
fying the curiosity of the greater number of 
persons who inspected that far-famed depository 
of Art and Virtu.”’ 

Already in the sale catalogue No. 3, 
at p. 88, under date of April 16th, the 
auctioneer, George Robins, in the full-page 
statement appearing between the sixth and 
the ninth days’ sale, had notified those 
interested that the collection of prints was 
‘‘deferred until the conclusion of the 
present Auction,” and that 
“‘the Catalogue which has been distributed for 
the Sale to take place on Monday and Tuesday, 
May 2nd and 3rd, is now entirely separated, and 
the whole will be divided into very many days, 
the Sale to commence immediately after the 
termination of Strawberry Hill.” 


The second ‘ A‘des Strawberrianz * (No. 6) 
gives in detail the record of the purchasers 
and prices at the ten days’ sale which took 
place in London in June, while the first 
(No. 5) makes a curious attempt at record- 
ing what would have been the result of the 
seventh and eighth days if there had been 
any seventh and eighth days as originally 
catalogued. The summary of the sale by 
days on the last page of No. 5 shows the 
seventh and eighth days bracketed, with the 
total amount received for that part of the 
collection carried out in a column by itself. 

Much more might be written on this topic, 
but I think enough has been said to sub- 
stantiate the original statement. There are 
no files of The Morning Post for 1842 in the 
libraries in this city, but I am ready to 
hazard the opinion that if they contain daily 
reports of the sales at Strawberry Hill, the 


seventh and eighth reports in chronological 
order will be found to cover the lots adver- 
tised for the ninth and tenth days. It is 
obviously improbable that the print collec- 
tion was sold twice over, and it is certain 
that it was sold at the ten days’ sale in June. 
In his last paragraph Mr. ABRAHAMS in- 
cludes as one of the works describing Straw- 
berry Hill ‘‘ Lot 403, Aides Walpoliane, 
1767, plates.” This book, of course, has 
nothing to do with Strawberry Hill, but 
is the ‘* Description of the Collection of Pic- 
tures” at Houghton Hall. Horace Walpole 
n his ‘ Short Notes of my Life,’ writes :-— 
‘In 1747 I printed my account of the collection 
at Houghton, under the title of ‘ des Walpol- 
iane.’ It had been drawn up in the year 1743 
[the Dedication is dated Aug. 24, 1743]. I 
printed but two hundred copies, to give away. 
It was very incorrectly printed ; another edition, 
more accurate, and enlarged, was published 
March 10th, 1752.’’—‘ Letters,’ Toynbee, vol. i. 
p. Xxxviii. 
A later edicion was published in 1767. 
Mr. Roserts (ante, p. 294) may have 
in mind the statement made by Mr. Bates 
in his communication of 10 June, 1882. 
At all events, Mr. Bates there stated (6 8. 
v. 442) that, owing to inaccuracies, “ it 
was judged expedient to cancel so much of 
the impression as had not been distributed, 
and employ an expert to recatalogue the 


library.’ 


Since I wrote the above my attention has 
been called to Mr. Roserts’s further 
communication (ante, p. 353). A reference 
to the note at p. 18 of the ‘ Names of Pur- 
chasers and the Prices,’ i.e., the ‘ Aides 
Strawberrianz * (No. 5), which I have given 
in full in this article, will show that the 
reason for recataloguing, as stated there at 
least, was not the inaccuracies, but the 
objection to some of the “ Collections being 
sold en masse.” Mr. Bates, on the other 
hand, went at some length into the matter 
of the errors and blunders of the first 
catalogue. 

In my first communication on this subject 
(10 S. vii. 461), in describing the ten days’ 
sale catalogue (No. 4), I cited enough from 
the title-page to show that the sale took 
place in London. The London sale, by the 
way, was held from 13 to 23 June inclusive— 
not “13 to 23 March,” as Mr. ROBERTS 
states. 

The sale catalogue (No. 4) has a preli- 
minary ‘ Address,” over a page in length, 
by the compiler of the catalogue, signed 
“TY [P.," in the course of which he refers to 
his description of the prints, and says that 
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his terms employed in describing the quality 
of the impressions may be relied upon. 
Among them is the somewhat ambiguous 
one “ presque unique.” T. D. also offers his 
services in executing commissions at the sale, 
giving his address ‘*‘ at Mr. Palser’s, No. 67, 
Fleet Street.” He contributes a note on 
eulogistic of Hogarth, signed with 

is initials ; and on p. 68, at the beginning of 
the fifth day’s sale, has another note with 
his surname in full, ‘‘ T. Dodd.” 

E. P. Merrirr. 
Boston, U.S. A. 


WHEATEAR (10 S. xii. 329).—The correct 
etymology is given in Palmer's ‘ Folk- 
Etymology ’ (1882), and (independently) in 
Davies’s ‘Supplementary English Glossary ' 
(1881). It is also in ‘The Century 
Dictionary.’ The extract from Fuller’s 
‘Worthies of England,’ ii. 382, shows that 
the old name was wheatears, and that it has 
lost an s, which was mistaken as the form 
of a plural (as in sherry, cherry, shay for 
chaise, Chinee, &c.). Wheat represents a 
pronunciation of white, and a more correct 
form would be whitears, to be divided 
after the e. This etymology was known to 
Smollett, who (see Davies) notes that 
wheat-ears is ‘* a corruption [really a variant 
pronunciation] of white-a—e, the transla- 
tion [rather, the equivalent] of their French 
name cul-blanc (‘ Travels,’ Letter III.), 


Swainson, in his ‘ Provincial Names of 
British Birds,’ p. 9, says :— 

“So called from the pure white colour of the 
base and lower portion of the side of the tail; 
whence also the names white tail, white rump 
(Norfolk), whiteass (Cornwall).”’ 

The last spelling exhibits an attempt at 
impressing the eye with a more polite form. 

Cotgrave has: “‘ Culblanc, the bird called 
a whittaile,” 7.e. white tail. 

Watter W. SKEaT, 


Mr. Arthur Beckett in his book ‘The 
Spirit of the Downs’ says :— 

“Its south-country name was supposed to come 
from its alleged habit of feeding on ears of wheat, 
but the idea of wheat torming any part of its food 
has long since been expend She But, as its actual 
markings show, the real origin is due to the Anglo- 
Saxon equivalent of ‘white-rump,’ of which ‘ wheat- 
ear’ is thought to be a modern derivation, though 
it is considered by some authorities to be a corrup- 
tion of ‘ whitterer,’ z.e¢., ‘ twitterer.’” 


I have elsewhere seen the Anglo-Saxon 

equivalent stated to be whit-erse. There 

is much more about these birds in the book 

quoted. G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
de Gardens, Eastbourne. 


Mr. Swainson would have us believe that 
the bird is so called from ‘‘ the pure white 
colour of the base and lower portion of the 
side of the tail.» He cites John Taylor 
the Water Poet, who expatiated on the 
gastronomic graces of the bird, and was, 
as Mr. Swainson thought, not quite correct 
about the meaning of its name :— 

There were rare birds I never saw before, 

The like of them I think to see no more: 

Th’ are called wheat-ears, less than lark or sparrow, 

Well roasted, in the mouth they taste like marrow. 

When once ’tis in the teeth it is involv’d, 

Bones, flesh, and all is lusciously dissolv’d. 

The name of wheat-ears, on them is ycleped 

Because they come when wheat is yearly reaped, 

Six weeks, or thereabouts, they are catch’d there, 

And are well nigh 11 months, God knows where. 
‘Works,’ ed. Hindley, 1872. 

See Swainson’s ‘Provincial Names _ of 

British Birds,’ pp. 9, 10. 

Bardsley attributes the surname Whittear, 
Whittier, and variants, to the occupation 
of ‘‘‘the white tawer’ or tower, one who 
dressed the lighter kid skins for the glover ”’ 
(‘ Dict. of English and Welsh Surnames ’). 

St. SwITHIN. 


I have pointed out in my little volume 
‘The Folk and their Word-lore ’ (Routledge 
1904) that wheat-ear is a fictitious singular 
of white-ears, whit-ers, i.e. ‘‘ white-tail,” 
having synonyms in other languages. So 
far back*as 1882 I showed this, with many 
illustrative quotations, in my ‘ Folk-Ety- 
mology,’ p. 433. A. SMYTHE PALMER. 

South Woodford. 


Wheatear, of course, is a corruption. For 
a similar metamorphosis see a communica- 
tion on ‘“‘ Neither my eye nor my elbow” 
at 10 8. viii. 137. SUSSEX. 

Tom Jones, H. P. L, Mr. Dovcnas OWEN, 
and T. M. W. thanked for replies. 


CowPER: PRONUNCIATION OF HIS NAME 
(10 S. xii. 265, 335, 372).—There is a proof 
that the poet’s family name was pronounced 
‘*“Cooper” at least before he was born, 
which seems to have been overlooked, though 
it is cogent, and may have suggested his 
own ‘‘jocose presumption” that a fore- 
father had migrated to England from Cupar, 
in Scotland, When Lord Cowper, the 
poet’s great-uncle, was presiding, in 1715, 
at the trial of Lord Wintoun for his share 
in the Rebellion of that year, the prisoner, 
a@ man of weak mind, but a certain amount 
of shrewdness, asked him to do him justice, 
and not to use what, in Scotland, used to 
be called ‘‘ Cowper (Cupar) law, hang a man 
first, and then judge him.” 
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The correct pronunciation of the name 
seems to have been lost in Olney, unless 
I was misinformed in the shop in the village 
where I was buying post cards some time 
ago. I was then told, ‘‘ Every one about 
here calls him Cowper,” the syllable being 
pronounced as is the name of the animal 
except in the North of England, where the 
rustics still sound ow as oo both in ‘‘ cow” 
and ‘‘ Cowper,” as I can myself testify. 

F. NEWMAN. 

109, Club Garden Road, Sheffield. 


The poet Cowper was a cadet of the family 
of which the late Lord Cowper was the head 
and last survivor. Nobody ever dreamed 
of pronouncing his family name except as 
“Cooper.” If any doubt survives in any 
perverse mind, reference could be made to 
his widow, Katrine, Countess Cowper, 
Panshanger, Hertford. G. W. E. R. 


Last Duvet witH Sworps IN ENGLAND 
(10 8S. xii. 227, 290, 378).—Alfieri’s duel 
with Viscount Ligonier in 1771 was with 
swords. See ‘Vita di Vittorio Alfieri, 
scritta da esso, Londra” (but evidently 
printed in Italy), 1804, p. 161 seq. There 
were no seconds. 

In the ‘ Histoire des Duels,’ by Fougeroux 
de Campigneulles, Paris, 1835, vol. ii., at 
pp. 153-61 is an account of a duel with 
swords between two women in 1833. One 
of them was killed, and the other was tried 
for murder at the Leinster Assizes. Is the 


story true ? J. F. R. 
Godalming. 


“ALL RIGHT”: ORIGIN OF THE PHRASE 
(10 8. xii. 228, 314).—A very useful instance 
of this phrase, and one earlier than those 
quoted, is to be found in a boyish fragment 
of Tennyson, entitled ‘ The Coach of Death,’ 
written when the poet was fourteen or 
fifteen years of age, i.e., about 1824. The 
verse in which the expression occurs will 
be found on p. 26 of ‘ Tennyson: a Memoir,’ 
by Hallam, Lord Tennyson, and runs :— 

They mounted slow in their long black cloaks, 
The tears bedimm’d their sight : 
The grim old coachee strode to the box, 
And the guard gasp’d out, “ All’s right.” 
C. E. Lomax. 
Louth, co. Lincoln. 


Epworth ParsonaGe Guost (10 S. xii. 
129, 197, 338).—There is no tombstone 
to the memory of “ old Jeffrey ” in Epworth 
Churchyard. I believe the oldest stone 


to be found there is the one to Samuel Wesley 
himself ; I, at any rate, have not found an 
older one, and I know the yard well. 


I have 


also searched the parish registers more than 
once for different names, though never 
for Jeffrey’s; but I should probably have 
noticed his, had it been there, which I do 
not think is the case. Cc. C. B. 


‘NoTEes AND QUERIES ? COMMEMORATION 
(10 8. xii. 167, 251, 331, 376)—MrR. Pick- 
FORD is certainly not “the oldest living 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’” I doubt if 
I am; but some years before his date of 
1856 I was a contributor, probably under 
my then name of ‘“ Adams,’* or my then 
initials ‘“G. E. A.” The Index does not 
enable me to trace these contributions, but 
one of them, on the ‘ Wellesley Pedigree,’ is 
in 1 S. vi. 585 (18 Dec., 1852), signed “‘ G. R, 
[sic] Adams, Oxford and Cambridge Club.” 
By mistake of the printer, the initial letter 
of my second Christian name is there given 
as ‘‘R.” instead of ‘ E.” I may add that, 
having been admitted to that Club 11 May, 
1848, I was on 1 Dec., 1908, the third in 
seniority of its then existing 


Mr. Pickrorp is not quite the oldest 
living contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ If he will 
refer to the volumes for 1851-2, he will 
find several small contributions from me, 
signed with my initials. 

Henry N. ELLACOMBE. 

Bitton Vicarage, Bristol. 

[The earliest instance we can trace of our vener- 
able correspondent’s contributions is at 18. iv. 72 
(26 July, 1851). But in the Index to our second 
volume there are two signatures that are happily 
still familiar to readers of ‘N. and Q.,’ viz, 
Epwarp Peacock and K. P. D. E. There is no 
harm at this time of day in disclosing the fact that 
they cover two gentlemen under one hat. ] 


Epicurus 1n Art (10S. xii. 347).—Accord- 
ing to Helbig, ‘ Fiihrer durch die 6ffentlichen 
Sammlungen klassischer Altertiimer in Rom,’ 
vol. i. 2nd ed. p. 185, in consequence of the 
cult of Epicurus’s portrait that prevailed 
among his numerous followers, his likenesses 
that have come down to us are more numer- 
ous than those of any other ancient philoso- 
pher. Portrait-busts of him have naturally 
been found in Herculaneum and Pompeii and 
among other representations may be men- 
tioned a head in the Sala delle Muse of the 
Vatican (described by Helbig at the reference 
already given), and a double Hermes of 
Epicurus and his pupil Metrodorus in the 
Capitoline Museum. Helbig supplies many 
references—including one to ‘ Schuster tiber 
die erhaltenen Portraits der griechischen 
Philosophen ’—that may be of use to Dr. 
KRUEGER. 
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On p. 315 of the Horace edited by H. A. J. 
Munro, and illustrated from antique gems 
by C. W. King (1869), is “ a life-like portrait se 
of Epicurus, “‘ engraved in the best Roman 
style.” King adds (p. 449) :— 

‘* Heads of this philosopher are extremely rare 
on gems; a thing difficult to account for, as 
Cicero (‘ De Fin.,’ I. v. [should be V. i. 3]) laughs 
at the fondness of his sect for carrying about their | 
Master’s likeness in their rings; and considering | 
the popularity of his doctrines at Rome, one would | 
naturally have expected his head to present | 
itself in our cabinets at least as frequently as _ 
that of Socrates.” 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 


In Mare Meibom’s edition of ‘ Diogenis 
Laertii....Libri X.,’ Amsteledami, 1692, 
vol. i., between pp. 602-3, is an engraving 
of the head of “ Epicurus Ex Cimeliarchio 
Cl. V. Ericl Puteani.”” Assuming that the / 
in “ Ericl”’ is an error, I suppose that the 
reference is to the treasury of Ericius 
Puteanus (1574-1646). 

In ‘A Select Collection of Drawings from 
Curious Antique Gems,’ by T. Worlidge, 
London, 1768, No. 112 is ‘‘ Epicurus, on 
Onyx,” from the collection of Dr. Chauncey. 

The former picture, being oval, is appa- 
rently also taken from an engraved gem. It 
is a poor thing as a work of art. There is, 


Beck means a stream, and by transference 
also the bank or valley bottom through 
which the beck flows. Bourne Beck some- 
what corresponds to such names as Burn- 
brae, Brook-bank, Bourne Valley (Bourne- 
mouth). Tom JONES. 


SPURGEON ON MontTE CaRLO: PASSMORE 
& ALABASTER (10 S. xii. 308).— The Rev 
Joseph W. Harrald informs me that ‘The 
Serpent in Paradise; or, Gambling at 
Monte Carlo,’ is the title of an article by 
Mr. Spurgeon which appeared in The Sword 
and Trowel for 1879 (p. 260); and that 
there is another article from his pen in the 
same publication for 1887 (p. 71), entitled 
‘Gambling, a Common Snare,’ in which 
there are further references to Monte Carlo. 
Both articles were reprinted as leaflets by 
Messrs. Passmore & Alabaster. It was while 
at Mentone for his health that Spurgeon 
once went to the casino, but it is recorded 
in the ‘ Autobiography,” edited by his wife 
and Mr. Harrald (vol. iv. pp. 211-12), that 
‘in all later years he avoided even the 
gardens surrounding the building where so 
many had been ruined,....and he did not 
like any of those who were staying with him 
to go merely to look at the players.” 

Spurgeon carefully corrected the proofs 
of each sermon before publication, bestowing 


however, a considerable likeness between 
the faces in the two engravings. 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


“BouRNE”’ Priace-Names (10 S. xi. 
361, 449; xii. 130, 191, 272, 372).—Ca1us 
may rest assured that Closeburn is rightly 
interpreted cil Osbern, ‘‘ at the cell or chapel 
of Osbjorn.”” The name was written Kylos- 
bern when the barony belonged to the 
Crown in the reign of David I. (1123-54), 
The cell itself was hewn out of a cliff of New 
Red Sandstone, and was known as the 
Elf’s Kirk ; but it is recorded in the ‘ Old 
Statistical Account,’ compiled towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, that it had 
recently been destroyed in quarrying the 
stone. It may be worth noting how the 
name Kylosbern came to receive its present 
misleading form. The Crichope Burn, after 
performing a fine cascade over a precipice of 
100 feet, has cut a very deep and narrow 
channel through the Red Sandstone beds— 
a regular little cafion—a ‘‘ close burn” in> 
short. HeRBert | 


In reference to the origin of Bourne Beck 


much time so that each sentence should be 
| perfect in construction. After the great 
| preacher’s death, until the purchase of the 
Passmore & Alabaster business by Messrs. 
Marshall Brothers, Mr. Harrald (who was 
Spurgeon’s private secretary from 1878 to 
1892) saw every sermon through the press, 
except during three months when he was ill. 
He is now revising the sermons for the new 
publishers. Three years ago, on the 9th of 
August, 1906, No. 3,000 of the sermons 
was published ; and in ‘ John Ploughman’s 
Almanack,* 1907, the publishers of ‘ The 
Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit’ estimated 
that more than 150,000,000 of the sermons: 
had been sold by them, besides the trans- 
lations and reprints in newspapers at home 
and abroad. In Spurgeon’s ‘ Autobio- 
graphy’ is a very fine portrait of Mr. 
Harrald, and some playful lines addressed 
to him, written by Spurgeon one evening at 
Mentone :— 
Poor old Spurgeon we must urge on, 
Not so Joseph Harrald. 

Joseph Passmore, the founder of the firm 

of Passmore & Alabaster, died on the Ist of 


in Wiltshire, it may be observed that the | 
primitive meaning of bourne or burn is a 
spring or fountain, and hence running water. 


August, 1895. He was a nephew of Dr. 
Rippon, and told me that he was a scholar 
in my father’s class at the New Park Street 


tO O 
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Sunday School. This was in 1833. When 
Spurgeon came to London, a close friendshi 
was at once formed, and it was at Passmore’s 
suggestion that a sermon was published 
weekly. Mr. Alabaster died on the Ist of 
November 1892. He was a strong Church- 
man, but differences of opinion never marred 
their friendship, and no company seems to 
have been more enjoyed at Mentone by 
Spurgeon than that of his two publishers. 
Joun CoLuins FRANCIS. 


PaRRY AND Famities (10 S. xii. 
344).—The following original references to 
persons of these names may interest Mr. 
McPIKE :— 

On 8 May, 1592, probate of the will of 
Thomas Parrye, of SS. Anne and Agnes, 
Aldersgate, was granted in the Archdeaconry 
Court. I do not know if the Thomas Perry 
from whom the 1641 poll-tax could not be 
collected in the same parish by reason of 
his being “ under age ”’ was any descendant. 

One James Parry was a vestryman in the 
parish of St. John Zachary (united to 
St. Anne’s), 1753-7, serving the office of 
churchwarden in 1755-6. I do not, again, 
know if he was connected with the James 
Perry, bachelor, of St. Bride’s, who married 
Margaret Bewley, ‘‘soluta” of St. Anne’s, 
at the Charterhouse Chapel on 13 May, 1708. 

McMurray. 


The following may give a clue, extracted 
from a family Bible belonging to Admiral 
Parrey :— 

Nancy Parrey, b. Sep. 25, 1756, d. May 12, 1756, 
aged 8 mos. 

Sally Parrey, b. July 4, 1757, d. Jan. 22, 1762, 
aged 4 yrs. 6 mos. 

John Parrey, b. Apl. 13, 1759. 

Siddell Parrey, b. Oct. 20, 1760, d. Dec. 21, 1761, 
aged 14 mos. 

Robert Parrey, b. June 8, 1762. 

Jane Parrey, b. Mar. 4, 1764. 

Benjamin Parrey, b. Nov. 2, 1765. 

Joseph Parrey, b. Apl. 29, 1767, d. May 13, 1768. 

Elizabeth Parrey, b. Sep. 19, 1769. 

Can ‘* Siddell,* the name of the fourth 
child, be intended for Sibyl ? 

R. J. FyNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


“Correct TO a T”: “RIGHT AS A 
TRIVET”’ (10 S. xii. 227, 273, 313, 376).— 
A much less probable explanation is some- 
times given of “ Right as a trivet,’ viz., 
that it is an allusion to the fortunate escape 
of the veteran campaigner Sir Thomas 
Trivet from drowning when great part of 
the English fleet suffered wreck in 1379. 
Twenty-five ships were lost off the coast of 


Treland, with most of their crews. Accord- 
ing to Thomas Walsingham the men of the 
Navy had violated the sanctity of a convent 
near Southampton, and carried away the 
nuns with them to sea. When the storm 
burst the nuns were thrown overboard in 
appeasement, but in vain. The admiral 
(Sir John Arundell) and others of high birth 
perished in the catastrophe. . R. B. 


Upton. 


‘Town AND CountRY MaGazINE’: Capt. 
BucKLEyY AND Mrs. Errineton (10 8. xii. 
368).—Mr,. Hotwortuy will find the infor- 
mation he seeks in the following contem- 
porary pamphlets :— 

Memoirs of Mrs. Harriot Er—g—n, containing 
her amorous intrigues téte-a-téte with the following 
well-known characters :—Col. M—n, Col. ‘Tarleton, 
Capt. Smith, Capt. Buckley, Capt. Roberts, Sir 
John L—, Capt. Southby, Lord D—.’ With three 
plates. R. Randall, 1785. 

‘The Whole Trial of Mrs. H. Errington for 
Adultery with Captains Smith, Buckley, Roberts, 
Southby, Mr. Trayte,’ &c.  R. Randall, 1785. 

Mrs. Errington was divorced by Act of 
Parliament in 1788, for which see * Journals 
of the House of Lords’ for that year. Ina 
newspaper of the time she is said to have 
been “tall and handsome, but destitute of 
accomplishments, and was formerly servant 
to her present husband” (i.e George 
Errington). This unfortunate man was 
shot by a Miss Anne Broadrick on 15 May, 
1795, but the murderess was found to be 
insane (Gent. Mag., vol. Ixv. pt. i. p. 530; 
pt. ii. p. 612). He is said to have lived at 
Grays, Essex, and was possessed of very 
large landed property. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Scort’s ‘ LocninvaR’ (108. xii. 268, 336, 
378).—‘ Lochinvar,’ as given in ‘ Marmion,’ 
is Scott’s rendering of the old Border ballad 
‘Katharine Janfarie’ (or ‘ Johnstone’). In 
the original ballad the lines are :— 

He’s ta’en her by the milk-white hand 
And by the grass-green sleeve ; 
He’s mounted her hie behind himsell, 
At her kinsmen spiered na leave. 
Seott in his version suggests facility of 
mounting the fair Katharine on the waiting 
steed, and he gives it 
When they reached the hall door, and his charger 
stood near, : 
indicating not a spring from the ground, 
but from the hall steps. 

Surely no acrobatic feat of exceptional 
agility was wanted to accomplish the spring 
on the part of either of the impati:nt lovers. 

AnpDrew Hope. 

Prospect Park, Exeter. 
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If Lochinvar vaulted from the steps of a 
Border peel, he could no doubt throw his 
leg over the neck of a horse standing close 
to them, without coming in contact with the 
girl behind the saddle by swaying his body 
backwards to preserve his balance. The 
feat would be easy—so easy that the girl, 
too, might have mounted without being 
swung to the croup. 

But would the entrance to the tower 
built for defence be the one used on festive 
occasions by a family of importance like the 
Netherby Gremes ? Space for many people 
and for dancing was needed. Lochinvar 

enter’d the Netherby Hall 

Among bridesmen, and kinsmen, and brothers, 

ana all. 
The bride-maidens whispered together while 
he danced with the bride till the two 
“reached the hall door, and the charger 
stood near.’ Does this “ hall door’? mean 
the door of a military tower ? 

With regard to the idea that he mounted 
from a horse-block, why did not the bride’s 
kinsmen interfere while he was ascending it ? 
That he sprang up from the ground with 
the needful swiftness and dexterity seems 
impossible. The woman already on the 
horse would prevent his making the necessary 
movements. 

But if he gained the saddle from the steps 
leading down from a Border peel, it is a little 
surprising that Scott did not complete his 
description of the scene by a few words 
showing from what vantage he ‘ took off.” 

O. O. O. 


CAINSFORD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE (10 S. xii. 
367).—It is quite possible Cainsford may 
mean Kempsford. The only name in Glou- 
cestershire at all similar is Cainscross, and 
this is a village constituted in 1894 from 
the parishes of Stonehouse, Randwick, and 
Stroud. There are several entries relating 
to the Jenner family of Kempsford in Mr. 
Crisp’s Register of Kempsford, 1653-1700, 
the earliest being 1654 (birth of Robert 
Jenner). The names of Edith and William 
do not occur. ROLAND AUSTIN. 

Gloucester Public Library. 


MitpEw IN Books (10 xii. 387).—If 
mildew on the binding is what the querist 
refers to, I think that formalin will be found 
useful. It may be applied with a brush, 
without dilution, and (so far as my ex- 
perience goes) without any injury to the 
leather. It seems not only to kill the 
existing mildew, but also to prevent, at 
least for a year or two, the growth of new 
mildew, although the neighbouring volumes 


which have not been so treated may be 
mildewed. The formalin I used is that 
made by the Chemische Fabrik of Berlin, but 
can be obtained from any chemist. 
J. F. Rorron. 
Godalming. 


Tue Yew IN Poetry (10 S. xii. 388).— 
Nos. 1 and 2 are quoted from Sir James 
Mackintosh’s ‘ Letter to Francis Horner’ 
by Dr. John Lowe in ‘ Yew Trees of Great 
Britain and Ireland,’ 1897, p. 169. No. 31 
cannot trace in Lowe, or anywhere else. 

If your correspondent is interested in 
poetical references to the tree, pp. 154-79 
of the above-mentioned book are devoted to 
this purpose. 8S. L. Perry. 


[See also ante, p. 421.] 


DisH oF TEA”: “Saucer” (10 8. xii. 
287, 377).—The evidence of the Rev. JoHN 
PicKForD goes to show that tea was formerly 
drunk, even among the higher circles of 
society, from the dish or saucer. What 
was the reason for the custom being dis- 
continued, and whence does the discon- 
tinuance date? Was it considered an 
ungainly or awkward proceeding ?_ or why 
was it that it became ‘‘ bad form,” and is 
sometimes spoken of to-day as savouring 
of ‘‘ kitchen manners”? ? I remember seeing 
a gentleman-farmer, some few years ago, 
come in from hunting and drink his tea - 
from the saucer. 

When was the word “ saucer’ (originally 
a vessel for holding sauce) first applied to 
the receptacle used to support the cup 
containing tea or coffee ? 

J. Hotpen MacMIicHak.. 


Surely the phrase “dish of arose 
from the fact that the earliest teacups were 
made without handles, and were very wide 
and shallow. I have seen such cups in 
collections of old china. G. W. E. R. 


It cannot be conceded that the expression 
“dish of tea”’ originated in the practice of 
drinking tea from the saucer, because in 
Shakespeare’s time, and later, a “dish of 
milk,” a “dish of aqua vite,” a “dish of 
coffee,’’ and a dish of tea’? were common 
locutions for a quantity more or less in- 
definite ; and saucers, which were specially 
used for sauce (hence their name), had not — 
come into general use, nor had teacups. 
Pepys, 25 Sept., 1666, makes early mention 
of a “cup of tea,” a China drink of which 
he had never drunk before. But it is 


evident that the tea-bowl, with or without 
stand, was in use prior to the tea-cup and 
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saucer. If the term ‘“‘ dish” has any par- 
ticular reference to the shallow vessel, it 
is to the bowl. In Chambers’s ‘ Book of 
Days,’ i. 172, is an engraved representation 
of a coffee-house temp. Charles II. Five 
persons, one of them smoking, and evidently, 
from their dresses, of different ranks in life 
are seated at the table, on which are small 
basins, without saucers, and tobacco pipes, 
while a waiter is engaged in serving coffee. 
Coffee-drinking was ridiculed at first, and 

it was said :— 

A little dish, and a large coffee house, 

What is it but a mountain and a mouse ? 


Tom JONES, 


From Mr. H. 8. Solly’s ‘ Life of Henry 
Morley, LL.D.,’ it appears that the expres- 
sion ‘* dish of tea ’* was used by Dickens, as 
is evident from the following passage : 
“Dickens had lately bought Tavistock 
House, and Mr. Morley went there early in 
December for * a dish of tea,’ which he found 
meant a pleasant evening party.” 

I may add that in the Netherlands it is 
still a custom to invite one’s friends “ een 
kopje thee to komen drinken” (to come 
and have a cup of tea) when one wishes them 
to come and spend the evening, the reason 
being that the Dutch always have a cup of 
tea in the early part of the evening, some 
time after dinner. J. F. BenseE. 

Arnhem. 


‘THe Passionate Pitcrim’: “ Lapp’p 
IN LEAD” (10 S. xii. 346).—Woodcuts in 
Raine’s ‘Auckland Castle,’ 1852, p. 44, 
and in Stanley’s ‘ Westminster,’ Supple- 
ment, 1869, p. 152, seem to show bodies laid 
on sheets of lead, with upper sheets of 
lead laid over them and shaped to their 
forms so as to show their general con- 
figuration, and, lastly, soldered on to the 
lower sheets. This process may have been 
described as “lapping inlead.” = J. T. F. 


Durham, 


Perhaps W. A. C.’s reference to drawings 
is to the ‘Drawing by George Scharf, 
Esq.,”” which is reproduced in Dean Stan- 
ley’s ‘ Historical Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey,’ 3rd ed., 1869, facing p. 681 (in the 
Appendix). It represents the interior of 
the vault of Henry VII., and the coffins of 
James I., Elizabeth of York, and Henry VII., 
“as seen on the opening of the vault in 
1869.” At first sight these coffins (in the 
drawing) might be taken for lappings in 
lead: ‘‘The leaden coffins of all three 
sovereigns, which were all in good con- 
dition, were slightly shaped to the head and 


shoulders, and straight downward.” (They 
have something like the shape of Egyptian 
mummies.) That of James I. *‘ was sur- 
rounded with the remains of a wooden case.” 
As to the others, “these two coffins were 
bare lead, the wooden casing, even that 
underneath, being wholly, removed.” 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


The following passage from Spenser’s 
‘“Shepheard’s Calendar’ may prove ex- 
planatory of this custom :— 

But ah! Mecenas is yelad in claye, 
And great Augustus long ygoe is dead, 
And all the worthies liggen wrapt in lead, 
That matter made for poets on to playe ; 
For ever, who in derring-doe were dread, 
The loftie verse of hem was loved aye. 
AXglogue, x. 61 ff. 

This custom of wrapping the bodies in 
lead was not unusual in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. A former Vicar of 
Easton Maudit, co. Northampton, told 
me that he had seen in the vault of the 
Yelverton family in that church bodies thus 
buried in leaden shapes. 

In the ballad of * Lord Soulis,” by John 
Leyden, in the ‘Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border,’ we read :— 

They roll’d him up in a sheet of lead, 
A sheet of lead for a funeral pall ; 
They plunged him in the cauldron red, 
And melted him, lead and bones and all. 
JOHN PickrorpD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Apparently it is to the practice mentioned 
by W. A. C.—which would seem to have 
been a familiar one in his day—that Spenser 
refers in ‘ The Shepherd’s Calendar.’ 

In June, concerning Tityrus, Colin Clout 
wails :-— 

Now dead he is, and wrapt in lead 3 
in October he states that 

All the worthies liggen wrapt in lead; 
while in November he laments :— 

Dido, my dear, alas! is dead,— 

Dead, and lieth wrapt in lead. 


New York City. 


M.C. L. 


J. M. W. Turner: Portrait (10 S. xii. 
209).—Through the courtesy of the Editor, 
I have seen a photograph of this portrait, 
but I cannot see the faintest resemblance 
to Turner, and other people to whom I have 
shown it endorse my opinion. I do not 


know who are the relatives in whose posses- 
sion the portrait is said to be. 
C. M. W. TURNER. 
22, Dawson Place, W. 
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Sponces (10 S. xii. 30).—M.’s question 
I regret to say, I cannot answer, but I think 
that perhaps he or another may be interested 
in the following quotation from John 
Russell’s ‘Boke of Nurture, foloying 
Englondis gise,> which belongs to _ the 
earlier half of the fifteenth century. It is 
printed in ‘The Babees Book’ (H.E.T.S.), 
pp: 117-99: 
3eff youre souerayne wille to pe bathe, his body 
to wasche clene, 
...-looke ye haue sponges. v or vj. peron to 
sytte or lene : 
looke —— a gret sponge per-on youre souerayne 
o sytt; 
peron a shete & so he may bathe hym Pere a fytte ; 
vndir = feete also a sponge, 3iff per be any to 
5 
and ea be sure of be dur, & se pat he be shutt. 
A basyi full in youre hand of herbis hote & fresche, 
& with a soft sponge in hand, his body pat ye 
wasche, Pp. 182-3. 
Under the present heading the rest concerns 
us not. Sr. SwiTHIn. 


In Sloane MS. 1977, in the British 
Museum (ff. 9b and 47b), there are two 
examples of the use of the sponge for 
personal cleanliness, where the illumination 
of the text shows this household appliance 
about to be put to the face of a person in a 
recumbent position in bed. An account, 
by Canon Venables, of the sponge used in the 
Greek liturgical ritual, will be found in 
Smith and Cheetham’s ‘Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities,’ 1880. Pliny (I. ii. 45) 
mentions three sorts of sponges, of which one, 
the Achilleum, was used for wiping tables, 
deleting writing and mistakes in paintings 
(the spongia deletilis, Suet., ‘Aug.’ 86, 
*Calig.’ 40), washing dishes, and other 
useful purposes (Mart., ‘Apoph.’ No. 144). 
See also Fosbroke, ‘Ency. Antiq..” 1843, 
vol. i. p. 372. J. MacMicHaet. 


The use of the sponge in Europe for 
domestic purposes is ve old. It is 
mentioned in the ‘Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey,’ 
and in many other parts of classical litera- 
ture. A short account of some of the various 
ways in which the Greeks and Romans em- 
ployed sponges is given in Smith’s ‘ Dict. 
of Antiquities > under the word ‘ Spongia.’ 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 


Much information upon sponges may be 
seen in Johnston’s ‘History of British 
Sponges and Lithophytes,’ 1842, 8vo— 
a work found on the shelves of all good 
reference libraries. | WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


‘*Le Hore Bote,” Honry LANE (10 8. 
xii. 348).—Consult Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Ety- 
mological Dictionary under holy”; and 
compare with the current expression “‘whole 
horse.”* FRANK PENNY. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A Dissertation upon Odd Numbers, particularly 
No. 7 and No. 9, by James Curtis, is one of the 
privately printed opuscula issued to members of 
the Sette of Odd Volumes, and will therefore 
be regarded by the discerning as well worth 
perusal, Mr. Curtis, who is ‘“ Franklyn to Ye 
Sette,” read to them on April 27th of this year 
the paper here printed. It contains a good deal 
of the curious and entertaining lore which interests 
the man in the street as well as the mathematician, 
At the beginning of the present year we heard ill- 
luck prophesied because 1909 would not divide 
by anything. Our own pages have from time to 
time contained notes on numbers, and Mr. Curtis 
gives a useful bibliography of such references, 
Against the study of numbers as of mystic import 
it ps be possible to quote Selden’s ‘ Table 
Talk ’ :— 


“All those mysterious things they observe in 
numbers come to nothing upon this very ground 
because number in itself is nothing, has nothing 
to do with nature, but is merely of human imposi- 
tion, a mere sound. For example, when I cry 
one o’clock, two o’clock, three o’clock, that is 
but man’s division of time; the time itself goes 
on, and it had been all one in nature if those hours 
had been called nine, ten, eleven. So when they 
say the seventh son is fortunate it means nothing 
for, if you count from the seventh backward, 
then the first is the seventh ; why is not he like- 
wise fortunate ? ”’ 


Something might be argued on more than one 
count against this passage, but it is sufficient to 
say that such beliefs and maxims concerning 
numbers as come to us in early days, whether 
superstitious or not, continue to influence us 
when we pretend that we have grown out of them. 

When Johnson at five wrote the epitaph of the 
duck he trod on, he pointed out that 


If it had lived it had been good luck, 
For it would have been an odd one. 


But there were thirteen of them, and may we not 
maintain that the victim of the future Doctor’s 
foot was the thirteenth ; and so escaped the luck 
due to odd numbers ? 


Numero deus gaudet,”’ and Mr. Curtis 
brings together much to glorify seven, In Ger- 
many, we believe, a ‘‘ bad seven ”’ is a bad wife, 
and the number is associated with the Devil as 
well as sacred things. ‘‘The Seven against 


‘Thebes ’’ had a notable application at Oxford 


in the crew which rowed with seven men in 1843 
and beat Cambridge, the ‘‘Septem contra Camum”; 
and we believe that the authors of ‘ Essays and 
Reviews ’ were ungenerously called the ‘‘ Septem 
contra Christum.’”’ A future commentator may, 
perhaps, find something symbolical in the sug- 
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gestion of the Walrus concerning sea-sand in 
© Alice through the Looking-Glass ” :— 


“If seven maids with seven mops 
Swept it for half a year, 
Do you suppose,” the Walrus said, 
“That they could get it clear ? ” 
Mr. Curtis does not, we think, mention Seven 
Dials. Robert Bruce’s spider succeeded at the 
seventh attempt, and encouraged him to do the 
game. 

Robert Laneham’s lettergéconcerning Queen 
Elizabeth’s entertainment at Kenilworth has a 
curious passage on ‘‘ The seavenz.”’ For seven 
days he was slack in annotation, and excuses 
himself by indicting some remarks ‘ whereof 
part iz: fyrst how according to her highnes 
name Elizabeth, which I heer say oout of the 
Hebru signifieth (amoong oother) the Seauenth 
of my God: diuerz things heer did soo justly in 
number square with the same. Az fyrst, her 
highnes hither cumming in this seauenth moonth: 
then prezented with the seauen prezents of the 
seauen godes and after, with the melody of the 
seauen sorted muzik in the dolphin, the Lake- 
ladiez gift.” 

Nine, apart from its position as the square of 
three, has perhaps acquired some of its reputation 


for potency from the consideration that its | 


multiples add up to nine in a way extraordinary 
to the non-mathematical reader. There are, 
however, few persons nowadays who observe 
the Horatian rule of keeping a work in hand nine 
years before publication. Tailors and_ cats 
are somewhat belittling associations, but the 
ninth wave, which has received recent con- 
sideration in our columns, somewhat redeems the 
balance of dignity. 

These few remarks are, oddly enough, due to 
the seventh of nine brothers ; but the writer fears 
that no special powers have been received by 
him in virtue of his natal position. 


Tue birthplace of Jean Bart, the distinguished 
seaman, has become a subject for discussion in 
L'Intermédiaire. Dunkirk with good right claims 
the honour of calling him her son. It appears, 
however, that though his baptismal certificate and 
epitaph both show him to have been born there in 
1650, a certain Jean Bart of Corban, near Moutier 
in the Bernese Jura, is regarded by local tradition 
as the brilliant privateer who became ‘chef 
d’escadre des armées navales du roy.” In reality 
Jean Bart’s father came from Dieppe to Dunkirk, 
and his family had long been giver to seafaring. 
Students of intellectual heredity may find it in- 
teresting to learn that an uncle of the celebrated 
sailor went into Germany and became Grand 
Master of the Teutonic Order, while Jean’s own 
brother Pieter Bart, though a needy, drunken 
fisherman, who swallowed gin as if it were water, 
was nevertheless a pilot of great ability, and had 
fine powers of observation when dangerous coasts 
and foul weather were concerned. 

Other communications relate to ‘‘aviation” at 
the end of the eighteenth century, and to the 
slender lantern-towers known as ‘‘lanterns of the 
dead.” A list of the swords celebrated in tradition 


and romance is begun; and St. Barbara, viewed as 
the patron of artillerymen, receives attention. 
“Who ournt the library of Alexandria?” is also 
discussed; and almost every number includes 
valuable literary and genealogical notes. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—NOVEMBER, 


Mr. L. C. Braun’s Catalogue 61 contains 
fine-art and illustrated books, works on topo- 
graphy and natural history, travels, &c. In the 
general portion we find the first edition of Jesse’s 
* Court of England,’ 4 vols., Bentley, 1840, 11. 5s. ; 
a fine copy of Johnson and Steevens’s edition of 
Shakespeare, 15 vols., full contemporary calf, 
1793, 21. 5s. ; Purcell’s ‘ Life of Manning,’ 2 vols., 
10s. 6d.; Rabelais, translated by W. F. Smith 
(one of 750 copies for subscribers only), 2 vols., 
1893, 11. 5s. ; Doyle’s ‘ Official Baronage,’ showing 
the succession of every peer from 1066 to 1885, 
3 vols., 4to, half-morocco, 1886, 11. 10s.; Scott 
and Davey’s ‘ Guide to the Collector of Historical 
Documents,’ 12s, 6d.; and Masson’s edition of 
Milton, 3 vols., half-morocco, 1874, 21. Golf- 
lovers will find a bargain, a beautiful work from 
the press of Messrs. R. & R. Clark, ‘Golf: a 
Royal and Ancient Game,’ profusely illustrated, 
small 4to, half-calf, 1875 (published at 51. 5s.), 
17s. 6d. Under Rural England is Seguin’s 
‘ Loiterings,’ 300 woodcuts on India paper, 
Edition de Luxe (limited to 600 copies), folio, 
vellum, 11. 5s. A copy of Angus’s ‘ Seats of the 
Nobility and Gentry,’ 63 fine views, full red 
morocco, 1787, is to be had for a guinea. There 
is an interesting collection of old newspapers, 
1762-1803, bound in 18 vols., half-calf, 27, 10s. 


Messrs. James Fawn & Son send from Bristol 
their Catalogue 41, containing a fine set of Coleridge, 
18 vols,, half-moroeco, Pickering, 1889-50, 77. 15s. ; 
Ellacombe’s ‘ Bells of the Church,’ 1872, 4to, 18s. ; 
Laun’s translation of Moliére, 6 vols., 4/. 10s.; The 
Library Edition of Ruskin, 38 vols., buckram, new, 
1903-9, 387.; Cary’s ‘Dante,’ illustrated by Doré, 
1l. 10s. ; Lewes’s ‘ History of Philosophy,’ 2 vols, 
18s., and ‘Picturesque Europe,’ 5 vols., half-mo- 
rocco, Under Theology are ‘The Speaker's 
Commentary,’ 10 vols., calf, 3/. 10s. ; ‘ Biblia Poly- 
ge 6 vols., royal 4to, 1874, 2/. 2s.; and works 

Ellicott and Dean Stanley. Under George 
liot are first editions of ‘ Daniel Deronda,’ ‘ Felix 
Holt,’ and ‘ The Impressions of Theophrastus Such.’ 


Messrs. William George’s Sons of Bristol send 
their Catalogue 316, containing the ‘ Remi- 
niscences’ of Henry Angelo, with introduction 
by Lord Howard de Walden, 3 vols., new, 21. 15s. ; 
a nice set of Granger’s ‘ Biographical History,” 
6 vols., 1824, 31. 7s. 6d.; Motley’s ‘ United 
Netherlands,’ 4 vols., 8vo, 21. 10s. ; and Romney’s 
‘ Life,’ by Hayley, 4to, half-calf, 1809, 5. Under 
Shakespeare is the Oxford reproduction of the 
First Folio, 1902, 51. 12s. 6d. There is a nice 
set in scarlet cloth of Strickland’s ‘ Queens of 
Scotland,’ 1852-9, 41. 4s. Under Ceramics is 
Solon’s ‘ Ancient Art Stoneware of the Low 
Countries and Germany,’ 2 vols. in 1, Chiswick 
Press, 1892, 21. 12s. 6d. 


Messrs. Lupton Brothers of Burnley have in 
their Catalogue 103 Cockayn’s ‘The Obstinate 
Lady,’ first edition, 1657, very scarce, 61. 6s. 
Under Dickens is the first edition of ‘ Grimaldi,’ 
2 vols., 1838, 21. 15s. There are works under 
America, Bibliography, Norway and Sweden, 
Numismatics, and Occultism, Apparitions, and 
Witchcraft. 

Mr. W. M. Murphy’s Liverpool} Catalogue 149 
opens with a complete set of the Proceedings of the 
| Institution of Civil Engineers, 1842-1904, 25/. 
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Under Cruikshank is ‘* Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library,” 
19 vols., 1831-3, original white canvas, 10/. 10s. 
There is also the ‘Chronicles’ of Froissart, with the 
scarce illuminations, 2 vols., royal 8vo, red morocco, 
1862, 7/. 7s. A number of works under Arctic 
include Peary’s ‘ Nearest the Pole,’ as new, 1907, 8s. 
There is a good copy of Ormerod’s * Cheshire,’ with 
brilliant first impressions of the plates, 1819, 7/. 7s. ; 
Dickens items include an extra-illustrated copy of 
‘Sketches by Boz,’ green levant, by the Guild of 
Women Binders, 1839, 6/7. 10s. Under Shakespeare 
is The Chiswick Press edition, 39 vols., full limp 
calf, as new, with bookcase, 1899, 2/. 2s. Tennyson 
items include the first edition of ‘ Maud,’ 10s. 6. 

Mr, Frank Murray of Derby devotes his Cata- 
Jogue 232 to a Book-Bargain List, the price of 
each volume being one shilling. 

Messrs. W. N. Pitcher & Co. of Manchester send 
two Catalogues. No. 175 contains Redford’s ‘ Art 
Sales,’ 2 vols., royal 4to, 1888, 10/. (issued to sub- 
scribers only); and the Centenary Edition of Car- 
lyle, 30 vols., 7/. 7s. There are first editions of 
Dickens. Among French works of interest is 
‘Chants et Chansons populaires de la France,’ 1848, 
3/. 3s. This has 330 plates engraved on steel, and 
each song is accompanied by a descriptive notice. 
Under Portraits is Rose’s ‘Collection of Engraved 
Portraits,’ 47. Under ‘Hall’s Chronicle: Henry 
VIII.’ is the Edition de Luxe, edited by Whibley, 
1904, 1/7. 12s. (limited to 25 copies). 

Catalogue 176 has the first edition of Bewick’s 
‘Fables,’ 1820, largest paper, levant, 5/.; a set of 
Cruikshank’s ‘Comic Almanacks,’ 1835-53, 19 vols., 
15/.; Hulme’s ‘Flags of the World,’ 18s.; and 
Morris’s ‘ The Well at the World’s Find,’ Kelmscott 
Press, 1896, 7/7. 10s. Under Folk-lore is Prior’s 
“Ancient Danish Ballads,’ 3 vols., as new, 15s. 
‘There are works under Rowlandson; and a copy 
of Roby’s ‘ Traditions of Lancashire,’ 4 vols, royal 
Svo, 1829-32, is 27. 15s. 

Mr. C. Richardson’s Manchester Catalogue 60 
contains works on Africa and America. * Divers 
Works of Early Masters in Christian Decoration,’ 
including an account of the works by Diirer and 
Wohlgemuth, edited by Weale, 2 vols., imp. folio, 
half-morocco, 1849, is 3/. 10s.; ‘Early English Prose 
Romances,’ edited by Thoms, royal 4to, illustrated 
by Nelson (only 500 printed), as new, 12s. ; ‘ Excur- 
‘sions in Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Surrey, Cornwall, 
Ireland, &c., 900 plates on India paper, 12 vols., 
royal 8vo, 1818-24, 4/.; The Illuminated Magazine, 
edited by Jerrold, 4 vols., complete set, 1845, 1/. 5s. ; 
Williamson’s ‘ Portrait Miniatures,’ 2 vols., imp. 
4to, as new, 1904, 5/7. 5s.;  Hipkins’s ‘ Musical 
Instruments,’ large paper, half-vellum, large folio, 

888, 5/.; and the Library Edition of Thackeray, 
24 vols., original green cloth, 1867-86, 9/. 10s. 

Mr. William Tait of Belfast sends a Catalogue 
of Books on Freemasonry, Secret Societies, 
Ancient Mysteries, and Kindred Subjects. We 
note two rare works by Marconis: ‘ Le Panthéon 
Maconnique: Instruction générale pour tous les 
Rites,’ Paris, 1860, 11. 10s.; and ‘ Le Sanctuaire 
de Memphis ou Hermes,’ Paris, 1866, 12s. 6d. 
Ross Robertson’s ‘Freemasonry in Canada,’ 
with 462 illustrations, 2 vols., is 21. There are 
Rituals of Freemasonry, printed in a form 
intelligible only to the craft, Anti-Masonic works, 
Maori Legends, works on Spiritualism and 
Psychic Research, and Temple’s ‘The Thirty- 
Seven Nats,’ in which the story of the spirit 


worship of the Burmese races is explained, imperial 
4to, coloured illustrations, 31. 3s. 

Mr. James Thin of Edinburgh sends his Cata- 
logue 163, which contains works under Arctic, 
Architecture, Archeology, &c. The general por- 
tion includes Bayle’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1734-8, 
5 vols., 10s.; ‘Tales from Blackwood,’ 
30 vols, in 24., 2l.; the Thornton Edition of the 
Bronté Novels, 12 vols., half-morocco, 11. 15s. ; 
the Library Edition of Froude, 1867-89, 38 vols., 
original cloth, 211.;  Kinglake’s Crimea,’ 
8 vols., 31.; Maclise’s ‘ Gallery of Literary Cha- 
racters,’ 18s. 6d.; Meyrick’s ‘ Ancient Armour,’ 
2 vols., folio, 1854, half-morocco extra, 41. ; 
Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ 17 vols., half- 
tree calf, 1812-58, a fine set, 7]. 7s.; Hipkins’s 
‘ Musical Instruments,’ 50 large plates in colours, 
imperial folio, half-levant, 1888, 4/7. 4s.; and a 
complete set of The Portfolio, 14l. 14s. The best 
English edition of Lavater’s ‘ Physiognomy,’ 
5 vols. in 3, royal 4to, full russia, Murray, 1789-98, 
a fine copy, is 31. 13s. 6d. Capt. Mahan’s historical 
works, including ‘ The Influence of Sea Power’ 
and his ‘ Life of Nelson,’ 7 vols., 1889-1905, are 
3l. 3s. <A large portion of the Catalogue is 
devoted toScotland. Wenote M‘Ian’s ‘ Costumes 
of the Clans,’ 2 vols., folio, morocco, 1857, 71. 7s. ; 
Jamieson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 5 vols., 1879-87, 41. 5s. ; 
R. L. Stevenson’s ‘ Edinburgh,’ original edition, 
folio, 1879, 4l.; and Robson’s ‘ Scenery of the 
Grampian Mountains,’ 3 vols., atlas folio, 31. 3s. 


JoHN H. Nopat.—The Manchester City News 
of the 20th inst. reports the death on Saturday, 
the 13th, of Mr. John H. Nodal, a_ former 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ He was born in 
1831, and edited the paper above mentioned for 
thirty-three years, from 1871 to 1904, when he 
retired. He was much interested in local manners 
and customs, starting the City News Notes and 
Queries in 1878. From 1874, for more than 
twenty years, he was the Hon. Secretary and 
Director of the English Dialect Society. Before 
becoming a journalist in 1864 he took a con- 
siderable interest in letters, belonging to a club of 
Shandeans. He contributed a good deal to local 
literature, and was joint editor with Prof. Skeat 
of a bibliographical list of the works illustrative 
of the various dialects of English. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must cadl special attention to the following 
notices 

WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


EprITorIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C 

De.ta.—Forwarded. 


Horace Regimental Nicknames ”). 
—See communications at 98. v. 104, 161, 22 263, 
377, 438 ; vi. 235. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (NOVEMBER). 


George Gregory, 


IMPERIAL BOOK STORE, 
+, BATH. 


BY ROYAL WARRANT 


THIRTY ROOMS OF BOOKS CLASSIFIED UNDER 
SUBJECTS. 


Nos. 191-192 of THE IMPERIAL CATALOGUE (64 pp.) 
contains the LIBRARIES of the late HENRY JOHNSON, 
Esq., Kildare Gardens, Bayswater; KINGSTON LISLE, 


and others. 
RARE BOOKS, MSS., ce. 


Mr. GREGORY will PUBLISH, DECEMBER 11th, an 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


of his wonderful 


COLLECTION of MEZZOTINT & other PORTRAITS, 


including the celebrated JOHNSON COLLECTION. 
Price 1s. 
A Large-Paper Fdition (4to) for Subscribers at 5s, Sub- 
scribers’ Names will be per atend. Index of Engravers 
and Painters will be added to this Catalogue. 


The most interesting Store in Western England. 
OVER QUARTER OF MILLION BOOKS ON SALE. 
BooKsELLER TO H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

Telephone 555. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH BOOKS 


AND PERIODICALS 
RAPIDLY AND CHEAPLY SUPPLIED. 


Catalogues on application. 


W. MULLER, 


16, GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


JUST READY. 
CATALOGUE 163 


INTERESTING AND. " VALUABLE BOOKS 


INCLUDING 
ARCH ZOLOGY, HERALDRY, 
FAMILY HISTORY, SHAKESPEARIANA, 
SCOTTISH HISTORY AND TOPOGRAPHY, &e. 


Post free on application. 


JAMES THIN, 


BOOKSELLER, 
55, SOUTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


NOW READY. 


THE 


NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


NOTES AND QUERIES for JUNE 30, 


1900. 


Price 4d.; by post 43d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
With COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Fream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS. 


8vo. With numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


A LADY OF THE OLD REGIME. 
By ERNEST F. HENDERSON, M.A., Ph.D. 

*,* An account of Elizabeth Charlotte, daughter of the Elector 
Charles Louis and granddaughter of one Winter King. She married 
the Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIV. 

‘*** Madame’ is one of the most vivid and human figures that have 
come down to us from those glittering times.”—Observer. 


With 48 Full-Page 9 ee and a Map. 
8vo, 78. 


SICILY, THE GARDEN OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 


By WILL S. MONROE, Author of quarkey and the 
Turks,’ ‘In Viking- Land,’ 


MASTERS OF LITERATURE. 


A Series of Handy Single Volumes, containing the Finest 

Passages from the Works of the Greatest Prose Writers, 

with full Biographical and Critical Introduction and 
Editorial Connections. 


Crown 8vo, illustrated, 3s. 6d. net each. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
DEFOE. By JOHN MASEFIELD. 
CARLYLE. By A. W. EVANS. 


“This series has the admirable purpose of saving the time of those 
readers whose aspirations towards general culture are handicap, 
by want of leisure. Should be helpful to a wide class of readers.” 


Write for Prospectus and Full List. 


THE HOME COUNTIES 
MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. PALEY BAILDON, F.S.A. 
Issued Quarterly. Freely illustrated, 1s. 6d. net. 


New Number. Vol. XI. No. 43. Now Ready. 
he Contents include Articles on :— 
POCAHONTAS, SOUTHGATE, MAUNDY CELEBRATIONS, 
8ST. BARTHOLOMEW-THE-LESS, THE AUCHES FAMILY, 
EAST KENT PARISH HISTORY, SOUTH ESSEX CHURCHES, 
DOWNING STREET, &c. 


Vol. V., containing Parts IX. to aes and completing the 
work. Small 4 


THE 


ITINERARY OF JOHN LELAND 


Newly edited fromthe MSS. By LUCY TOULMIN SMITH. 
Already published: — 

Vol. _I. (containing Parts I. Pag ), 188. net, 

Vol. IL. (Parts IV. and V.), 12s. net. 

Vol. III. (the ‘Itinerary in Wales’ ), 108. 6d. net. 

Vol. IV. (Parts VII. and VITII.), 12s. net 

present edition was (waiting for, and we are. to 

Miss Smith for the care she h task. The 
result of Miss Smith's editin is eminently eng The 
‘Itinerarv,’ which is intersperse Be extracts from charters and 
lives of the saints, abounds with lights on the vanishing feudal period 
and there are few who will not fin the indefatigable old antiquary an 
amusing and most instructive "— Westmii Gazette. 


A Full Prospectus will be sent on application. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


The new Series of Bohn’s Libraries, on which judicious bookbuyers have long learned to keep a careful eye. ”"—Atheneum. 
Complete Catalogues of nearly 800 Volumes will be sent on application. 
FORTHCOMING VOLUMES TO BE ISSUED IMMEDIATELY. 


IN THE PRESS. 2 vols. small post Svo, 5s. each. 


THE POEMS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 
Edited by W. ERNST BROWNING. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 
Newly Translated into English Prose by E. H. 
BLAKENEY, M.A., Head Master of the King's School, 
Ely. In 2 vols. 38. 6d. Vol. I., containing Books I.-XII. 


MORE’S UTOPIA. 


ROBINSON’S Translations of the ‘ Utopia’ ; together with 
Roper’s Life of Sir Thomas More, and More’s Letters to 
Margaret Roper and others. Edited with Notes by 
GEORGE SAMPSON. 3s. 6d. 


DANTE. The Divine Comedy. 


Translated by the Rev. HENRY CARY. New Edition 
by MARIE LOUISE EGERTON CASTLE. 3s. 6d. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF ASCHYLUS. 
A New Prose Translation from a Revised Text by WALTER 
oo Litt.D., and C. E. 8S. HEADLAM, M.A. 


Cheap Re-Issue of ‘‘ V.R.I.” 


THE LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


By the DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.T. With a Photogravure 
and many other Portraits and Lilustrations. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


TO LIBRARIANS. 


MESSRS. BELL have made arrangemnients to supply selections of 100 or 50 volumes 
from these famous Libraries, for £11 11s. or £6 6s. respectively. The volumes may 
be selected without any restriction from the full List of the Libraries. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 


by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, F.C. ; by 


J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


Lane, E.C.—Saturday, November 27, 
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